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CT ‘We must do, as they do in Ho!land—as well as we 
can.” The “monopoly” of the Jast number, by Mr. 
Hayne’s “lree wade” speech—(tor he isan “over-grown 
capitalist” in his ways)—threw out of their regular, sud 
perhaps, right/ut place, many articles not less imteresting 
than that which le supplied us with; and now we have 
the long and exciting speeches delivered in the senate, 
when the nomination of Mr. Van Buren was under eon- 
siieration. We have dropp:d every thing that we could, 
to make room for some of these speeches; and so much 
do we suppose that our readers would wish speedily to 
have them all, that a supplement would have issued, 
had not the early winter, with the late new ediiion of 
intensely cold weather, nul//fed our usual supply of pa- 
per. These speechesare so arranged that there will be 
to break in the mater, when the volume is Lbound— pro- 
vided, that we can get into the next number the balance 
of them. We publish those of Messrs. Chambers, Clay- 
ton, Foot, Webster, Clay and Holmes, and have on hand 
those of Messrs. Fretinghuysen, Poind«xter, Muller, 
Webster (+ second speech), Ewing, Moore and Mar- 
cy. We shall give justas many pages for, as against, 
the nomination, if furnished. And there are many aj) 
pendent or dependent papers and ci: cumstances, that 
should be voiiced—tor retirence. We shall do what 
We Can Ce pp esent ibe facts to our readers; for Uiey ere, 
or will be, suljects of much and ardent popular dis- 
CUSsion,. 

The current proceedings of congress «re cut down to 
the lowest mintiam, compatible with a reecrd of the 
chief things happening. 
them, and especially to insert the sketches of certain 
speechesof Messrs, Benton and Buckner, and others. 

A torcible entry however has been made mito this 
sheet, for an exposition of the proceedings of the execu- 
tive Committee of the New York convention, and an ex- 
horlation to all who support the American System, 
that important facts may be coilected. For several 
weeks we have desired to insert something of this kind— 
wod hence the resolution to postpone it no longer; yet 
mm truth, there .s encugh matter on hand almost to appal 
us, though long “accustomed to look” on blackened pa- 
per and grountig types “*with composure!” 


§C FPP. S. When the preceding article was just mak- 
tng-up tor the press, the Washington papers of yester- 
day, (at a much later hour than usual), were received; 
and the manly and generous disavowal of Mr. Hayne, 
with respect to certaim errors into which he had been 
inadvertently led concerning the editor of this paper, 
(see page 414), has caused the withdrawal of a paragraph 
of some Jength, excusing the delay that had unavoidably 
taken place, in noticing his speech us it then appeared 
to “merit”’=-lrom which we sre quite willing to be ex- 
cused, such thugs bewg always unpleasant; and our 
thanks are due bothto Mr. Hayne andto Mr. Clay tor 
the brief proceedings bad un the occasion, 


A short sketch of the opening of Mr. Clay’s speech is 
given in our account of the proceedings, and the Na- 
tional Intelligencer suys—An immense crowd attended 
the senate yesterday, to hear Mr. Clay’s second speech 
on his resolution, in reply to Mr, Haynes Not only 
were all the seats without the bar, but all the space 
within, not actually occupied by the senators, was filled 
with ladies; and every part of the lobbies and galleries 
was packed with eager auditors. It is our custom, not 
to describe speeches, or to speak of their merits; but to 
report them, and let our readers judge for themselves. 
We shall be pardoned, however, ow this occasion, for 
departing from our usual reserve, so far as lo express 
the general opmion of the speech of yesterday; wnd that 
18, (hat it was equal in all pomls—ia power, ln eloquence, 
ri eHlect—to any of Mr. Cluy’s best efforts of former 

ays. 
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We stall have to go back to! 





[A call of the house of representatives was made bee 
cause of the absence of the members to hear the speech 
of Mr. Clay. ] 

one 

BCP General Smith, of Maryland, in his speech it 
the senate last Monday, on Mr. Clay’s resvlutions 
among other rather strange things, is reported to have 
said, ‘there was, at the commeucement ut the session, 
a disposition, on all hands, to lessen the exe: tement ate 
tending this subject [the tariff]; but since the arrival of 
the lobby members that disposition had now partly de- 
clined.” “He now saw very little reason to bi lieve 
that any thing would be done, at this session, to relieve 
or conciliate the south.” 


Gen. S. does not say what “lobby members” have 
brought about a state of things which he so much des 
plores; but it would seem that he had opened only one 
of his eyes to look at the *‘lobby;” tor the free trade 
‘lobby members” cannot have been charged, by him 
with the want of a disposition to “RELIEVE” the souih! 
There have been only three gentlemen attending on 
behalf of the friends of domestic industry —which, it we 
are not misintormed, was the exact amount of the ‘‘iree 
trade”? delegates last week—perhsaps reinforced since 
then. And the delegates, on either side, have just 
about the same right to hold and «express opinions, in 
the “lobby”? or elsewhere, (except on the floor of the 
senate), as the venerable sensor himself. At any rate, 
we think that such a right should bc long to every Amee 
rican ct. zen! 

We have not the pleasure of an acquaintance with the 
gentlemen composing the ‘free trade” delegation—yet 
dare say they are honorable men: but well know those 
who represent the interests of the free working people 
of the Unted States, and will doll that they can to op. 
pose a placing of these in competition with the white 
slaves or pauper-laborers of England. ‘They need not 
the certificate of gen. Smith for good conduct and &tea~ 
diness to principle; nor will his assaults affect them: but 
we leave it to the senator to pronounce on the magna- 
nimity of attacking private gentlemen, who have no 
means of repelling his bitter effusions. ‘ume was when 
a senator of the Vaited States would not have thought 
of such a thing—but the new practice takes date from 
the entry of Mr. Jtitchie’s ‘‘nuisance and curse” into 
that body —and the senate is no longer what it was. Such 
is a common remark of every one capable of making 
just comparisons of the present with the past. This 1s 
not written in soreness, because of any attacks that have 
been made upon myself, in either house of congress—[ 
have a machine in my hands, and it is my own, as pow- 
erful as the tongue of the best of them, and care not 
‘‘who cries aloud and spares not,” as the *‘honorable 
George Kremer” cried, ang then—did. 


Asto the matter stated, perhaps I know a little more 
about itthan gen. Smith. If the change that he speaks 
of has taken place, it is for the reason that the minori- 
ty demands an absolute surrender of the p tuciple of 
protection; and then, and not till then, will they render 
any good feelings into a consideration of the subject at 
large; and the moderauon and modesty of this procced- 
ing, may have had effect to call up the resolution of the 
majority to pursue its Own purposes. Our friends, if 
we understand them, have no indisposition to inquire 
into the expediency of any of the duties assessed, at 4 
proper time for it—but they cannot believe that there is 
not constitutional power to preserve the independence of 
the United States, and promote the ‘general wellare” 
of the American people. 


When correcting the proof of the preceding remarks 
for the press, we first saw a full report of the speecn 
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of general Smith. It appears that his reference was 
special and direct, to “those interested men, (who) hang 
upon the committee of manulactures like an ince 
bus,”? as he says; and he exhorted the committee 
to *‘depend on their own good judgments!” &e. 
He also gives us to understand that the hatters and 
workers in leather, &c., have “excluded foreign im- 
portations”’—but does not tell the people why. It is for 
the reason that, #t an early period, the country was 
blessed by an efficient protection of their businesses, 
which remains to this day—such protection as was 
asked for by “the tradesmen, mechanics, and others of 
the town of Bullimore,” in April, 1789—being the first 
petition for protection ever presented to congress, and 
signed by the venerable senator, among others—though 
now he has, in a note, expressed « doubt of the ‘ consti- 
tutionality”’? of the tariff of 1828. , 


ECP’ The undersigned, chairman of the permanent 
commutee of the New York Convention, believing that 
# statement of the proceedings, prospects and designs of 
the executive branch of that committee (which is located 
at Baltimore), is due to the members of the convention, 
and their constituents, the friends of domestic industry 
in every part of the United States, has prepared the fol- 
lowing exposition. 


The address to the people, agreed upon at New York, 
and the following r ports of special committees, have 
been published, under the supervison of the executive 
committee: 

On the manufacture of iron and steel; 

On trauds on the revenue; 

On the manufacture of salt; 

On the manufacture of hats; 

On the currency, 48 affecting or affected by the pro- 
tecting syslem; 

On the manufacture of cabinet wares; 

On the manufacture of sugar and molasses; 

On the tariffs of Great Britain, France and Russia; 

On the coasting trade and interior commerce of the 
United States;* 

On the subject of chemistry, as connected with manu- 
factures and the mechanic arts;* 

And a general report, or rather estimate, concerning 
the growth and manufacture of wool, trom the committee 
on the latter. 


They also published the journal of the proceedings of | 


the convention, containing several reports on different 
subjects. 

‘IT'wo other reports have been received—one upon “the 
effects of the existing tariff upon agriculture and manu- 
factures and the mechanic arts,” Xc.; and the other, 
concerning the product of silk, hemp and other agricul- 
tural materials: but these have been suspended by the 
executive committee, because of important additional 
information expected to be derived from the reports of 
other committees,—and without which, the first espevi- 
ally, they thought, could not be regarded as meeting the 
views of the convention. It will, however, be prepared 
as soon as the nature of things will permit, with much 
zeal to bring out the facts which belung to a subject so 
interesting. 

Reports from the following committes are yet to come 
in, and we know that earnest efforts have Leen made, 
and are making, to collect the facts appertaining to seve- 
ral of these important concerns: 

On the growth of wool; 

On the manufacture of wool; 

On the manufacture of cotton; 

On the manufacture of paper; 

On the manufactures of glass, porcelain, &c. 

On the manufactures of leather; 

On the manutactures of lead; 

Ou the preparation of madder woad, weld, &e. 

The executive committee are also advised, that the 
memorial to congress will be torwarded by the commit- 
tee appointed on that subject, very soon after the publi- 
cation of the memorial of the Philadelphia ‘*Free Trade 





—_—_ ed 


*It would, perhaps, be more correct to say that these 
are in ¢ype, and will be published in « few days. 
2 








Convention.”+ As our course was rather defensive than 
otherwise—this delay has been considered indispensably 
necessary, for we have not agitated a general revision of 
the tariff, so far as its protecting principle is involved, 
at the present time—though hoping that some improve. 
ments of existing laws may be made, to assure the pay- 
ment of such duties as have been imposed for the encou- 
ragement and support of American industry. 


The said committee have also the pleasure to say, that 
a vast amount of general statistical information is being 
collected, by indus‘rious and intelligent friends in many 
parts of the United States—to shew the intimate connex- 
ion that exists between all the great branches of pro- 
duction, and how ihe population, wealth and power of 
our country is advaneed, and its independence made 
sure, by happy combinations of the interests of agricul- 
ture with those of all the rest of the arts or employments 
of labor, skill and capital. All these things will be di- 
gested and prepared tor publication—and, with the sia- 
tistics already collected, or being collected, by the chair- 
man and his colleagues, perhaps, present one of the most 
interesting views of our national affairs ever yet offered to 
the American public. The labor, truly, is great——but the 
purpose may well be calledanoble one. It is—that we 
may kuow our own resources and our own strength: in 
the knowledge of both which we are miserably deficient. 
Without this knowledge, it is impossible that we can suc- 
cessfully meet the “regulations of trade” of other coun- 
tries, or perfect a system for the permanent good of our 
own. 


The delays that have occurred were, or are, insepa 
parable from the exceeding difficulty that attended, or 
attends, the gathering of facts desired. Those concern- 
ing iron, so ably set forth in the report on that subject, 
were the fruits of several months previous application 
of those interested in that leading branch of manufac- 
tures; and a turther supplementary report is expected, 
Which will put tue public im possession of all the intorma- 
thon concerning it which can be hoped for at the present 
time. A variety of circumstances—chiefly origmating 





in, or dependent upon, the long and disorganising wars 
of the French revolution, had caused a general looking 
to things abroad, and disregard for things at home. 
Hence we have none of those offcial statistics which 
ure sO important in the legislation of other countries; 
und hence the advantazes which they have constantly beld 
over us—such as would have beggared a nation less fa- 
vorably conditioned than we are. Except as to the geo- 
graphy, population and history of the United States— 
With an account of the financial and other concerns of 
the government, and the annual treasury tables, (mea- 
gre and imperfect as they are) relating to our foreign 
commerce and domestic tonnage, we have nothing 
whereon to build a sound legislation, ‘The products of 
our soil, factories, workshops—torests, mines and fish- 
eries—inlancd and coasting trade, &c. Re. though having 
a general aggregate value of at least twelve, tf not fif- 
teen hundred millions of dollars a year,§. ave all leit to 
speculalion, or individual opinion, to be ascertained only 
by individual efforts in the cause of political science, 
and the collection of hundreds of thousands of indivi 
dual items, requiring no small degree. of zeal, talent 
wid time, No other prosperous country is thus situated 
—no other so deficient in the knowledge of ts means 
of greatness; and hence none have been so negligent to 





+ This memorial has just been presented. 


§ This mighty sum wil] startle all persons who have not 
reflected upon the subject, aod yet I stand prepared to 
contend that itis a moderate one. It takes in all the 
subsistence, clothing, and shelter of thirteen millions of 
persons—all the building and repair of houses, vessels, 
Nc. all the labor expended in every sort of public or 
private improvement or accommodation—in briet, 4)! 
the articles supplied for the use of man, involving the 
business of every individual who does any thing which 
gives value to lands and all other sorts of property. 
We rust believe that their united values exceed 100 
dollars tor each individual per annum, ‘The mere animal 
| cost ol « slave is about half this sum, 
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invigorate its natural or artificial resources, as our own. t+ 
Had one hundred thousand dollars been applied, in « 
series of years, to collect authentic statistical intorma- 
tion, it is very possible that one hundred millions would 
have been saved to the nation in the last war; and if the 
public expenditure and private loss by that war be esti- 
mated at 400 millions—ithat large sum would sink into 
insignificance, compared with the wide-spread ruin that 
followed the pr ace, and proceeded onward with terrific 
force, more than twice as Jong as the war had continued 
—when the products of our fields were without a mar- 
ket, and bundreds of thousands of worthy persons were 
violently cast trom the productive into the consuming 
classes of the people, because of the want of a DEMAND 
FOR LABOR, the parent of wealth and surety of abun- 
dance. The domestic industry was Jaid prostrate at the 
leet of foreign producers—an awlul appreciation of the 
rate of the currency tollowed, and valuable estates were 
soid for **pepper corns.”? Whocan look back to the 
state of things in 1820, 1821 and 1822 (long betore which 
we ought to lave recovercd trom the effects of the war, 
as well as the effects of the peace), without shuddering 
—without having every faculty within him aroused to 

reventa recurrence of the withering and blasting deso- 
al then felt? Freedom trom adversity cannot be ex- 
pected—but PRoviPENCE has granted the use of means 
to mitigate what cannot be altogether avoided—and we 
cannot hesitate to believe, that a chief part of the evils 
encountered had their origtn and existence in the want of 
just and necessary “REGULATIONS of TRADE,” and in 
the profound ignorance that prevailed as to the means 
and resources of our country —or a prodigy] disregard of 
its vital interests, And as to this wildly iooking abroud 


for prosperity ! Itis like to the abandoument of one’s own | 


wile avd children, to find comfort in| gambling-louses 
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might not the patriotic rightfully encounter, in this great 
and glorious exertion? 

But our present purpose is not to discuss the great 
principles and mighty operations of the American Sys- 
lem: the preceding remarks, however, naturally oc- 
curred, when there was occasion to speak of the want of 
statistical knowledge. Hundreds of millions might have 
been saved, (as hundreds of millions would yet accrue, ) 
were the people of the United States well acquainted 
with the resources and the wants of their own country. 
Then would a moral power be exerted that must re- 
strain members of congress from adopting the wilful 
falsehoods or gross blunders of questionable persons— 
then would drivelling speculation and contemptible 
theory be forced into submission to practical truths— 
for it would be written as with a sun-beam on the minds 
of the people, that profitable employment, or high wages 
paid to the working classes, (if the phrase suits better), 
is the best possible evidence under heaven of a nation’s 
prosperity—unless the nation be made up of MASTERS 
and SLAVES; senseless producers and prodigal consum- 
ers ol values. 

To proceed with the details of our business. Of the 
address to the people, and report on the manufacture of 
iron and steel, large editions were published, and have 
been widely distributed—though at much increased la- 
bor sud trouble, because of the early and sudden close of 


‘the navigation; and it is contemplated to publish heavy 


editions of some of the reports yet expected, if, because 
of thei length, or for any other reason, it shall appear 
probable that they cannot obtain a free circulation 
through friendly newspapers. Ol! the reports, general- 
ly, from 4,000 to 6,000 copies have been printed, and 
ot these 3,000 have been laid aside, that the members of 
the convention and others, may be furnished with com- 


and grog-shops—a giving up of domestic enjoyments | plete sets, in book-form,--and the rest be placed in 
for ruinous excitemcuts! The whole foreign consump- the hands of members of congress, and other persons, 
tion of our great staple cotton, has no more value than the | whose particular duty, or business it may be, ‘to pro- 
home manufactures ol that wwaterial; the aggregate va- | mote the general weltare”’—and to these reports, it is 
lue of the cotton, tobacco and rice exported, isless than | expected that the executive committee will add a large 
that of leather manutactured; and the whole foreign de- | quantity of more general matter, or interesting facts. 
mand for flour does but produce a sum equal to the | They are aware of the extent of the arduous and re- 
struw hats and bonnets and laces used by our temsles, | sponsible duties that have been assigned them by the 
which are, however, chiefly supplicd by the appropriate | cousention, but are entirely willing to execute them, as 
and profitable employment of others of our tair coun- | soon and as well as they can, 
trywomen. Thus we might procced with many other! Ju consequence also of the excessive tax on the post- 
like comparisons—but these are sufficicnt. And these | sge of pamphlets,* not periodical, as before observed, 
statements are certainly, in general, correct; yet, while) the labor of distributung the reports has been increased. 
every pound of cotton, pound of tobacco, pound of rice, | Yet the desired result has been pearly brought about, 
or barrcl of flour—nay, every aliigator skin or bunch of | through the aid of numerous friends, But more tully 
onivns exported, has a record, aud is rung im the public | to accomplish this great object, an arrangement has been 
| ear and made consequential by a thousand repetitions— | made by which the undersigned, as editor ef the Rreis- 
not one line, as it were, is officially wiiltcn to show the | rer will, (without profit to himself), publish all the 
y mighty velues created and used at home—ot that ineal- | reports as addenda to his work, and thus give them a 
5 culably important inter-national trade which, im its first great circulation, at a cheap rate, to all parties, A 
t exchanges only, is twenty times greatcr thao ali our | whole shect of them, in small type, would have been for- 
foreign commerce. ‘The government is as ignorant of | warded this week, but on account of a deficient supply 
4 all tiese as of the interrov conecrus of Kamschatka, | of paper in season for it. Hereafter, there will be less 
e When the present writer first began to publish essays | complaint, with reference to any of the matters now al- 
O in favor of domestic industry —aud when he afterwards | Juded to-~ whether because of postuge,to which persons 
y first attempted to grapple with the gigantic values pro- | may be subjected, or for neglect, in not forwarding the 
2) duced and consumed inthe United States, —thousands | reports; so that between the ¢wo, and the earelessness 
thought that ‘depletion and a straight jeckct” were ne- | of some who ought to have taken a part in this business, 








vt cessary for bhim—but now believe that the words which | certain districts have not been so well supplied as it was 
d he uttered were those of truth and soberness. But | desired thet they should be, yet the general distribution 
i's yet we are far distant from the whole truth, ‘The sub- | has been satistactory, except that it has been accomplish- 
LO sistence, and clothing, and shelier—necessaries, com- | ed with too much personal trouble. 
forts and luxuries—bLusinuess and concerns, of the thir- The executive committee have not Leen unmindful of 
teen millions of persons who inhabit the United States, | that important part of their duty which respected pro- 
. have an aggregate value far beyond the most sunguine | ceedings at Washington, during the session of cone 
ot calculaitons that have been made of them: and it is to be | gress—and delegates also have been appointed to attend, 
to hoped, that, (though nothing more than an approxima- {to make such explanations, or enforce such arguments, 
he tion to real vulues can ensue from the present labors of |as the good of the common cause might seem to re- 
of the friends of domestic industry), a sufficiency of facts quire; and they will be strengthened as need shall de- 
Is, | will be ascertained, to fill the mind of every lover of his | mand—arrangements having been made to keep « close 
or country, and his kind, with delightful astonishment.— |and intelligent view of the proceedings had, or ex- 
J What siersfices of time and talent, and even of health, | pected to take ploce—for our opponents sre fairly in 
he the ficld. It may be well, perhaps, to observe,—that 
ch ¢Our tariff is spoken of as excessive—but its general | present prospects justify a belief, that the protect- 
Ve oe centum on the necessaries, comforts and Juxuries of — 
vo ife, is very small, compared with the general rate of due | *Which bas been much complained of by some, as 
mul ties levied on importations of foreign commodities, by | umjust, a8 it is, and not a litue embarrassed our opera 


the leading nations of Europe. 
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ing system will be preserved and extended, as the sup-;ry friend of domestic industry whithersoever located in 


ply of materials and perfection in the mauipulations of | the United States, asa patriot—to vigilance in the col- 


them shall render the latter necessary. 


For one exam- | lection and transmission of statistical facts, relating to 


ple—the late crops of wool are estimated as having | the interests of agriculture, manufactures and the me- 
been worth 20,000,000 dollars each, and its various | chanic arts, and navigation and ecommerce, coasting, in- 
manufactures, (including other materials), at 20 millions } terior or foreign—with the number of persons various- 


more—together 40,000,000 dollars. 


‘The supply of do- | ly employed, and subsisted, designating their ages and 


mestic wool has now probably reached about seven- | sexes in all possible cases, with the amounts earned by 
eighths of the whole quantity required for the woollen | labor and eapital, and such other particulars as may sug 


cloths consumed, 


‘This product of agriculture, Cirectly | gest themselves as being proper to guide the public 


employing a capital, in sheep and Jands to feed them, to | judgment to correct conclusions, as to the real state of 


an estimated amount of 145 millions, is protected by an | 
average duty of about 65 per cent. on its foreign valae— 


our domestic resources, 
note which is added, concerning Hampden‘county, Mas- 


The aggregates given in the 


and this duty, because of the speeific nature of the come | sachuseits, will serve as a general instruction on this 


modity on which it sets, is paid, to secure the Ameri- 
can market for wool to American farmers—unless the 
price of domestic wool be raised so high by speculation, 
or trom other causes, as to compel the payment of the 
high duty just stated. !n this state of the case, so inter- 
esting to agriculturalists, it would seem absolutely ne- 
cessary that the domestic manufuctures of wool shou'd 
obtain all the protection designed for them, and frauds 
at the custom houses be prevented—for our wool can- 
not find a market abroad, except at prices which would 
prohibit the exportation of it;—and the good of the Ame- 
rican wool-gruwer can only be secured in the protect on 
of the manufacturer. Mr. Camreleng, and vibers, (on 





the same high-pressure principle that induced him to 
put down the coasting tonnage of Grest Britain, at 
$648,868 tons, when its real amount was cnly about 
500,000), have published, and will reiterate, exacgerat- 
ed, or extreme stxtements, as to the duty imposed on 
foreign woollens. It may be possidle, that the high du- 
lies put down, can aceruc—but that they do seerue, 
(unless in solitary cases, bke atoms compared with cle- 
phants), no reflecting man will believe: and the beggar- 





ly case made by certain lawyers at Charleston, (record 
ed in page 68, of the current volume of the REGISTER), 
gotup for the pu pose, proved too much. It proved, 
that certam cloths imported, and sold at the **market 
price,” yielded only a profit of sxx cenis ayuid, FaKE 
oF Dury. And, while, the duty paid on wool is 65 
per cent. ad valovem, we are entirely satisfied that the 
tluty reaily paid on woollen goods does not amount to 
45 per cent. the very minmum cf protection which it 
was designed by the law to extend to the domectic 
mantiacturer of cloths; and without this protection, it 
would seem impossible that the growth and manufacture 
of wool can be successiully tollowed. ‘The deep in- 
terest that agriculture has in this matter, will cause it 
tu be respected. One of the most successful and venera- 
bie farmers of Pennsylvania, says, in aletter to the pre- 
seut writer, that in every hundred dollars worth of wool- 
Jen cloths manufactured in the United States, fron do- 
mestic wool, the farmer has seventy-five dollars for ma- 
terials and other supplies furnished to the manufacturers 
—and such is, doubtless, very nearthe truth. Indeed, 
the manufacture of woollen goods is rather an agricultue 
ral interest than any other, and as such and on every 
other account, has strong claims to the support of patri- 
otic statesmen. Some like remarks might Le mde on 
fraudulent importations of iron, Ec. Lut the one case 
is sufficient. 

Because of the near approach to a fin. redemption of 
the public debt, by the steady and powerful operation of 
the sinking fund established in 1816, a reduction of the 
revenue, derivable from goods imported, is imperiously 
called for, and should promptly be made. It is onr opi- 
nion, that a law will be passed a: the present session to 
abolish or reduce the duties on all imported eommodi- 
ties which do not interfere with the pursuits of Ameri- 
can industry; and also, that no other general alteration 
in the tariff laws will just now be made. If so—time 
will be allowed to test the operations of a reduced re- 
venue, and to estimate the force and necessity of the 
protecting system, as at present established—as well as 
to collect facts and interchange opinions, with reference 
to all such articles us may yet need the paternal care of 
an enlightened government, that plenty may abound, 
and prosperity bless the republic, 

in conclusion, we would earnestly exhort every mem- 
ber of the late convention, as his especial duty and eve- 





subject. If we had such a report from every county of 
every state in this union, and the whole were patiently 
and faithfully summed up—opposition te the American 
system would have no resting place among us, unless in 
the bosoms of the envious and the lazy, misguided politi- 
cians, or unprincip led foreign adventurers. The force 
of the facts won!d be overwhelming—and ‘‘the boasted 


panegyricks on foi eign trade, (as the great calculator, 


r. Cooper, said in his better days) dwindle into tusige 
nificance when set in competition with this!” We stand 
not opposed to foreign trade—it is a branch of the sys- 
tem, and claims equal protection—no more, Buc such 
reports can hardly be hoped tor from every county—let 
us have them, so far as is practicable; and on those may 
be founded certain estimates that will answer most pure 
poses in the absence of positive traths, and shew whit 
our country ts—and whut tt may be. We repeat our 
call for help, that we may accomplish al) the good that 
has been enjoyed in prospect trom the meeting of the 
friends of domestic industry, in general convention as- 


sembled at New York. H. NILES. 
N. B. A regard to economy should be observed—but 


ithe postage on all communications on the subjects men- 


tioned, addressed to “Hezekiah Niles, Baliimore,”” will 
be paid by him, as chairman of the permanent commit- 
tee, until otherwise stated, 


(The preceding, except as to its narrative of the busie 
ness of the committee, it is desired may be considered 
as the individual opinions of the writer—for of such it is 
composed. } 

A statistical view of the arts, industry, and products of the county 
of Hampden, Massachusetts, 1831. 
POPULATIUN 31,640, 





Manufuctures, Gee Value. > Factories, cotton aud woollen 


Saddles, harness, whips, no. 16 
trunks, &e. 121,882) Spindles employed ** 30,766 
Curriages, wagons, &e. 23,550\ Looms o- 712 
Leather, 120,900) Artisans ~ 4,099 
Clocks, watches, jewel- Distille ries *° 35 
ry, &c. 23,256) Warehouses and steres “ 120 
Powder, 8,350 casks 99,750) Tanneries Sad 20 
‘lin ware, combs, horn Grist mills - 4a 
work, 12,372) Carding machines . 29 
Hats, 11,855) Fulling mills . $2 
Cabinet ware and chairs, 22,187\Saw mills . 93 
Bricks,3,150,000 no. 12,258 [ron works, furnaces °° 3 
Boots and shoes, 97,750) Brewc ries “ 2 
Iron work, sythes, cutle- Acres of tillages 37,901 
ry, &e. 20,100) Wheat (bushels) 1,796 
Castings of iron, brass, &c. 17,500) Rye do. 98 C66 
Machinery, 56,500) Corn do, 135,014 
Distilled spirits, 41 490/Oats do. 67,745 
Paper, 39,324 reams 150 000/Grain ground, bush. 156,281 
Cards 49 000) Hemp (tons) 35 
Houscheld manufactures 28,600) Hay do. 34,500 
Wrought iron, 171 tens 23,940| Horses, no, 3.789 
Palm leaf and straw hats, Cattle « 4,872 
bonnets, &c. 86,050|\Cows é, ** 10,067 
Broom corn and brooms 9,608/Sheep ** 346939 
Hydraulic cement 3,200) Lumber, (feet) 2,796,000 
Soap and candics 10,000| Cheese sent to market 
Vegetavle oil 9,000} 600,000 Ibs. $32,700 
Joiners’ tools 2,500) Flour imported, 9,346 bbls. 56,076 
Barrels 600| Merchandise imported 643,308 
Stone quarried $,320/Rags, &e. used in the 
Ale, teer, &e. 3,420 bbls. 19,830) manufacture of paper 
Cotton and woollen cloth 1,568,167 lbs 90,720 
manufactured, £894,542 Wool used in the facto- 
yards (1) 951,050) ries, 193,015 Ibs. 115,536 
Fire arms manufactured Cotton used in the fac- 
21,500 no. 187,500) tories, about 1,800,000 
Wool carded 35,574, Ibs. (2) 380,000 





————| Articies used in factories, 





2,191,002} besides those specially 


| mentioned 31,267 





a 
i 
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statement of the annual, expenilitures of the U. S. armory at 
+ geen Macouchuectte, as furnished by the superintendent, 
colonel Lee. 
Allotment of the appro- 


There are employed in 
priation for armorics, 


the estimate 275 men, 
whose monthly pay 
amounts to 10,000 dol- 


180,000 


Wik: 
Ot which about two-thirds of 


the amount is paid fer labor,and) Jars, and forthe year 120,000 
one-thied for stock and materials.|Leaving for stock and 

Of the latter the fullowing com-| materials 60,000 
prise the most important items, --— 
viz: Total 130,000 


165 tons of iron, at 140 The number of arms ma- 


dollars per ton is 23,100; nufactured per year, 
49,500 ibs. of steel, of va- with all appendages, is 
rious kinds, averaging 16,500. Amount of per- 
16 cts. 7.820! manent improvements, 
16,500 files, at 20 cts. 3,300, miscellaneous expenses, 
140,000 bushels charcoal, &e. say 12,000 
at6 1-2 cents 9,100 —— 


10,0v0 bushels pit coal, Leaving for the manufae- 





at $5 ecnts 3 500) ture ofarms, gun boxes, 
2100 tons Lehigh coal, at screw drivers, Wipers, 
10 dollars 1,000) ball screws, spring vi- 
———| ces,and all the appen- 

47,820; dages, say 168 ,000 


(i) The value of the 5,894,542 yards of cloth is not 
givenin the tabular statement—but is estimated by us, 
in doubling the value of the wool consumed and qua- 
drupling that of the cotton—which pretty nearly ap- 
proaches the real sum. Another cotton factory, with 
9,000 spindies, was soon to go into operation, and would 
make a large increase of the aggregate—requiring about 
$00,000 Ibs. cotton, annually. 

(2) This amount is, in part, estimated by us, but 
thought very nearly correct. In some cases, the 
pounds of cotton consumed, and im others the value, 
are given in the table. 

GENERAL RECAPITULATION AND REMARKS. 

The preceding abstract is made froma large table, 
covering a whole printed sheet, and giving particulars, 
as tu the things mentioned, in every township of Hamp- 
den county. It is not, in all respects, exactly as we 
would that it should have been—but, as a whole, is an 
admirable specimen ot what mdividual mdustry may ac- 
complish, and is respecttully offered as a guide to other 
seekers after statisucal knowledge. A few remarks 
may scrve to shew the general purposes to which such 
statements would be devoted, tor public instruction. 








The value of the manulactures is $2,191,002 
Deduct—value of wool 115,525 
cotton 180,000 
rags, &c. 90,720 
iron, &c.* 47,820 
misce}luneous 21 267 

wena = 475,352 

Leaving $1,715,670 


Now, as 4,099 artizans, or working people, were em- 
ployed in manufacturing the preceding amount of arti- 
cles, (less the cost of the raw oe itis shewn 
that the average production was 428 dollars for each | 
person, including interest on capital, tear and wear of 
machinery and buildings, aud the other heavy inciden- 
tal expenses which belong to establislments of the 
kinds ststcd. 








dollars, all put into requisition by the employment of 
the small amount of 4,099 persons in manufactures; 


who, if not soemployed, must have been producers, in- 
stead of consumers, of the fruits of the earth. 

In 1850 the whele value of cur domestic exports 
were— 





‘To Russia $35,461 
Prussia 16,501 
Sweden and Norway 181,333 
Denmark 76,292 
Portugal 43,408 
Spain 684,512 

$1,037,527 


All these powers—to which we send ministers pleni« 
potentiary, and ministers resident, Kc. at an average 
cost of from 50,000 to 60,000 dollars a year, accept of 
the products of the United States, say only 50,000 dol- 
lars more in value than 4,099 domestic manufactures lo- 
cated in Hampden county, Massachusetts, require! 


We have oniv spoken of the value of food and other 
agricultural supplies, necessary tor the 4,099 manufac. 
turers. It appears from the table, that 645,308 dollars 
worth of merchandize, such as coffee, sugar, tea, cloths, 
calicocs, &c. were also imported for the use of the peo- 
ple of the county named.* But we cannot carry out 
all the operations just now. Referring to the products 
of the land, and of the land only, 1 appears probable 
that Jess than 33,000 manufacturers or mechanics, lo- 
cated in the United States, use or consume as great an 
annual value as the great state of South Carolina exports 
to foreign countries-—cotten and ali! 


ANecpoTe. During the restrictive Jaws in Mr. Ma- 
dison’s administration, preceding the war, a then high- 
spirited and patriotic merchant of Baltimore, (now de- 
ceased, having lost his lite in the Puaerfie)-—at a public 
place in this citv, warmly, if not violently, spoke of the 
president, to whose politics he was decidedly opposed. 
Whereupon a foreiguer—a transient person, took up 
the subject, and reiterated, in other terms, the same 
things that had just been uttered by the gentleman al- 
luded to. “Phe latter gathered up himsell in a moment, 
and, without any prefatory remarks, knocked the /o- 
reigner down—proclaiming that no other. than an Ame- 
rican eitizen should, in his presence, abuse the govern- 
ment of his country !—giving a practical commentary, (in 
advance!) on Decatrun’s fimous toast, ‘four country, 
right or wroug”’—as it regards the opinions of foreign 
nations; and “base is the slave” that will not say amEN, 
We will right our own wrongs—not ask any boone ot 
foreigners, vor allow their interlerence in our family 
affairs. 

——— 


BRIEF NOTICES—THINGS IN GENERAL. 
Preparations are making at Baltimore and other places 
for a grand celebration of the 22d February, the centen- 
nial anniversary of the birth of WasHINGTon, 

The New York Journal of Commerce states “that the 
amount of duties accrued at the New York custom house 











The 4,099 working people probably subsisted, (in- 
clud.ng themselves), 16,396 persons, or more than balf 
the population of the county, some of them, perhaps, 
also held small farms—but Gus does not aff-ct a general 
application of the facts. 

These 16,396 persons cannot have cost less than 25 
dollars each for articles of food, or 409,890 dollars— 
leaving, if we suppose al the flour imported (9,346 bbls. 
worth $56,076) to have beea consumed by the munu/fac- 
turee and their families, say 350,000 dollars, but adding 
42 500 dollars for the value of their wool, say 400,000 
dollars, to be divided among the remaining 15,244 inhabi- 
tants of the country, being chiefly agriculturalists; or, 
at the rate of more than 26 dollars for each person, 
besides their own subsistence—to say nothing of the 
value of lumber, fuel, &c. &c. supplied by the land- 
holders. What a marketfor the products of the land, 
exclusive of wool, cotton, iron, flour, coal and many 
other articles imported, is here exhibited! 


The entire 
aggregate cannot have fallen much short of a million of 


during the year 1831, was upwards of twenty million dol- 
lars.”’ 





* It is an ascertained fact that 225 persons, employed 
in a certain cotton factory near Baltimore, purchased, 
last year, for the supply of themselves and their fami- 
lies, six thousand douliars worth of ‘*taxed” articles— 
that is, articles of such kinds as are subjectto what are 
called high duties, especially tea, sugar, calicoes, Ke. 
&e. The proprietor, ou one ocexsion visiting the city, 
was commissioned to purchase eight merino cloaks for 
eight young women employed by him. Agricultural 
pursuiis present no parallel for these things—and the 
planting interest, especially, is far, very tar, behind. 
But we shall bring out this case at length, on some fu- 
ture occasion: and the mill referred to, because it has 
no looms, yields a much less proportionate amount of 
wages than others which have them. 

lt may be here stated, and it is said deliberately, that 
the general amount of value added by the cotton con- 








~- 


sumed in Baltimore county, is equal to the selling price 





: * Used at the armory. 


| 


of 170,000 barrels of flour a year. Look at it! 
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The garrison of Vera Cruz has demanded the nulli- 
Jication ot the present ministry of Mexico. Gen. Santa 
Anna is at the head of this proceeding. 

Many valuable steam boats have been destroyed on 
the western waters, because of the violent and sudden 
breaking up of the ice. The New Jersey, lady Wash- 
ington, Chesapeake, Emigrant, Potomac, Whig, Wést- 
ern Virginia, Pittsburg, Gleaner, and Reaper, are among 
them. 

There are rumors in some parts of Virginia, of fresh 
movements among the slaves—perhaps, chiefly because 
of the fears of the people. 





TWENTY-SECOND CONGRESS—tst SESSION. 
SENATE. 

January 27. Mr. Frelinghuysen presented certain 
resolutions of the bank of New Jersey, recommending 
the renewal of the charter of the bank of the United 
States, 

Mr. Benton rose to ask the attention of the senate to 
a paper communicated to the senate yesterday, by the 
chairman of one of the standing comm: ttees—the letter 
of certain salt manufacturers on the Kenawha, on the 
subjeet of the alum salt bl. 

After some remarks upon certain reflections contained 
in said letter, he moved that the committee on mann- 
factures be empowered to send for persons, and to take 


their examinations, in writing under oath; and to report | 


the minutes of the evidence so taken, to the senate. 

Mr. Dickerson presumed the committee would be 
willing to take the labor of the inquiry upon them. 

Mr. Clay could not perceive the ut liy of the pro- 
posed measure, and wished to know whether the evi- 
dence of one state would satisfy the gentleman from 
Missouri, (Mr. B.) or was he desirous of obt«inmg the 
informstion from all sources in the country. He moved 
to lay the motion on the table. 

Mr. Benton rose to give notice that the subject eould 
not be got rid of without there being something said 
upon it. The debate could not be cut off. 


‘The vice president ssid the motion did not admit of 


debate. 

Mr. Clay did not wish to restrict the gentleman, and 
withdrew his motion to lay on the table. 

Mr. Benton said the intormation contained in the let- 
ter in question was incons:stent with that in his posses- 
sion, and wished an opportunity to meet it by counter- 
vailing testimony. 

Mr. Buckner replied to Mr. Benton in an animated 
speech, controveiting the statements of his colleague in 
# clear and forcible manner. Alter tie bad concluded, 

Mr. Clay said the committee on manulactures were 
willing to take up the whole subject of the tariff, or 
confine themselves to the favorite articles of the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

{ We have lai the sketch of the debate aside, and may 
hereafter insert it.] 

The senate then proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, aud alter sometime spent therein, 
adjourned to Monday next. 

January 30. Alter the disposition of the morning 
business, the senate proceeded to the special order ot 
the day, being the resolution offered by Mr. Clay, for 
a modification of the tariff, and Mr. Hayne’s amend- 
ment thereto. 

Mr. Smith, of Maryland, having the floor, addressed 
the senate an hour and a halt on the subject of the reso- 
lation, 

Mr. Holmes, of Me. followed, and spoke till past 3 
o*clock, when he gave way fora motion to adjourn; and 
the senate adjourned. 

January 31. The resolutions submitted by Mr. Ben- 
fon, calling for a variety of information touching the 
administration of the bank of the United States, were 
taken up to day and agreed to. 

Mr. Benton submitted resolutions to obtain various 
information respecting salt and its prices, &c. 

The resolation of Mr. Ewing respecting the impro- 
per removal of public officers was taken up; and, at the 
mstance of Mr. Grundy, made the order of the day tor 
Monday week, 

he resolution of Mr. Clay respecting the tariff was 
gcesumed, when Mr. Helwes spoke between two and 
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three hours in conclusion of his speech which he com- 
menced yesterday: after which the senate adjourned. 

february 1. Mr. Frelinghuysen submitted the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That the government of the United States is bound 
by the terms and stipulations of several treaties made with the 
Cherokee nation of Indians, and also by the provisions of the in- 
tercourse act of 1802, and to protect said nation from all intru- 
sions upon their territory. 

2. ‘That the president of the United States does not possess the 
constitutional power of dispensing with the execution of the in- 
tercourse act of 1402, and of said treaties, and that until the 
said act shall be repealed, and while the said treaties remain, it is 
the duty of the president to enforce the provisions and stipula- 
tions. 

Some private bills were matured. The bill to grant 
a township of land to the French college at St. Louis, 
was, after some discussion, laid on the table for the 
present. Mr. Sprague’s resolution, calling for the pub- 
lication of the names of the owners of unclaimed divi- 
dends, was agreed to, then reconsidered on motion of 
Mr. Clay, and made the order of the day for Monday 
uext. 

The resolution, for the reduction of cert«in duties, and 
the abolition of others, with the amendment offered by 
Mr. Hayne was taken up. 

Mr. d/l, of New Hampshire, took the floor, and 
spoke about three hours in opposition to the resolution, 

Myr. ddolmes made some remarks in reply to some por- 
tions of the speech of the senator from N. Hampshire. 

On motion of Mr. Clay, who expressed his intention 
of submitting to the senate some remarks on the sub- 
jeet, the senate then adjourned. 


February 2. Alter the transaction of the ordinary 
business, the senate proceeded to the consideration of 
the resulution of Mr, Clay, tor the modification of the 
tariff—together with the amendment of Mr. Hayne. 

Mr. Hayne asked permission (Mr. Clay being enti- 
tled to the floor) to explain that certain extracts which 
he had quoted trom Mr, Niles’s Register and inserted 
in his speech, were not in fact Mr. N’s own sentiments, 
but those of some commentator upon the opinions of 
Mr. Niles. Also that he did not mtend to embrace in 
his amendment io the resolution, the precise views 
which might eventually be subscribed to by the mem- 
bers from the south. He wished to have that part of 
the resolution struck out, and alterwards it might be so 








| modified as to meet the views of the majority of the 
i senate. He thought it due to himself as weil as to Mr, 
Niles, to explain that he bad not read the paper ailaded 
to—and which he had commented upon; but that his at- 
tention had been called to the subject, and he had made 
the extracts without a Knowledge ot the fact now cum- 
municated, 

Mr. Clay said be was glad the gentleman from S. 
C. had made the explanation, which was alike justly 
due to his worthy friend Mr, N. and manly, frank, and 
honorable on the part of the gentleman from S. C. him- 
self. } 


Mr. Clay then proceeded to address the senate in vindication of 
his resolution, and of the protecting system, and in reply to Mr. 
Hayne. ‘The speech will be reported at large, at as early a day as 
practicable; in the meantime, the following outline of bis argu- 
ment will convey to the reader an idea of its course and charac- 
ter. 

A(ter an impressive exordium, he alluded to the distress of the 
country after the war. The period of greatest distress was seven 
years previous to the year 1824—the period of greatest prosperity 
seven years following that act. He then gave a picture of the 
present flourishing condition of the country. He maintained 
that all the predictions of the enemies of the tariff in 1824 had 
been falsified by experience—that all the benefits which he had 
anticipated had been realised. He alluded to all the interests 
now protected—all mechanic arts—navigation—agriculture—and 
manufactures. He argued that the tariff began in 1792, which 
established the great principle of protection. It was the second 
act of the first congress—sanctioned by the father of his country, 
aud most of the eminent statesmen of that day» ‘The country 
was then in its infaney, just let loose from colonial bondage; tew 
in numbers, inexperienced, without capital aud manufacturing 
skill, we began with moderate duties, intending, no doubt, to fill 
it up as the interests of the country required. But that act estab- 
lished the great principle, that congress had the power to protect 
domestic industry, and that such protection was the true policy of 
the country. ‘The extent was a question of consideration, and 
it was accordingly extended or diminished from time to time, ac- 
cording to the views of practical men. 

Mr. Clay then traced the history of the country down to 1816; 





commented on the tariff of that year, its object, extent, and poli- 
ey» Tbew the tariff of 1824. He then alluded to the circum 
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stances under which the tariff of 1828 was adupted. He said that 
tariff was made as bad as possible by its enemies, in order to ren. 
der it odious, and destroy the system. He declined to speak of the 
constitutional question. 

He then alluded to the object of those who proposed to destroy 
all these great interests; and the ruin and destruction it would 
produce. He dwelt upon the general doctrine of free trade, 
which he contended could not exist in the present state of the 
world. Every country is in a state of restriction; all theie ports 
clused tous. We could only open our ports and let in foreign 
ships aud foreign me rchandize, to take the place of our own. 

He adverted to the tact of several foreigners in this country, 
Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Sarchett, advocating free trade, He al- 
luded to the fact of certain English statesmen advocating free 
trade, which they never acted on. In practice, English states- 
men mean, free trade for themselves with all the world, but re- 
strictive trade at home against the world. He mrant security to 
the shipping interest of England, and the markets of all the 
world to English manufactures. In faet, free trade, in this 
country, Was another name for the British colonial system. 

He read to the senate the system of England for regulating 
these states when colonies; which was to prevent the production 
of any articles, except some of the raw materials of their manu- 
fuctures. 

He gave a pieture of the effect of manufactures upon the 
western states. He stated that the culture of cotton was the 
most profitable pursuit in this country; and gave several illus- 
trations of the fact. He adverted to the ill humor of South 
Carolina and her refusing to take the productions of Kentucky, 
and the consequences and result of that act of non-intercourse. 
The loss of the shipping of South Carolina was to be attributed, 
he contended, to the effect of free trade. Half her shipping is 
English. 
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Having spoken two hours and upwards, with great animation, 
Mr. C. said he was about now to enter into the main argument; 
but, i¢ being late, and he somewhat exhausted, he asked the in- | 
dulgence of the senate to defer until to-morrow the residue of 
what he wished to say; and the senate adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday, Jan. 27... Among other resolutions offered— 

by Mr. Thomas, ot Maryland, referring an act pass- 
ed by the legislature of Maryland, relative te the pre- 
servation of that part of the Cumberland road within 
said state, to the committee of internal improvements, 

By Mr. Thomas of Louisiana, providing for the ap- 
poiniment of a jomt committee to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of ceiebrating the centennial birth day of 
WASHINGTON. 

By Mr. Denny, inquiring into the expediency of ereet- 
ing # marine hospital at Pittsburg, in the state of Penn- 
aylvania, 

By Mr. MWe Kennan, an inquiry into the propriety of 
adeclaratury act with regard to the postage on pamph- 
lets, 








Mr. Muckolls moved the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the committee on manufactures be instructed | 
to inquire and report to this house the prices paid in the United | 
States for cotton, woollen, iron and other manufactures, before 
the tariff acts of 1816, '24 and °28, and what the prices there of | 
have been since; and, also, whether the prices for articles nul pro | 
tected in this country have not fallen iv an equal or greater ratio | 
than those which are protected; whether the protected articles | 
have not fallen in Europe in an equal or greater ratio than in ¢his | 
country within the same period, and what they might now be pur-, 
chased for if those laws were repealed. 


By Mr. Lecompte— 

Resolved, ‘That the committee on the judiciary be instructed to 
inquire into the expediency of amending the constitution of the 
United States, so that the judges of the supreme court,and of the 
inferior courts, shall hold their offices for a limited term of years, 

Mr. Wayne moved a resolution requiring the secre- 
tury of the treasury to report such an arrangement as 
he may deem best calculated to compensate the officers 
of the customs, by substituting salaries for fees. 

The resolution offered by Mr. Jenifer, on the sub- | 
ject of the removal and colonization of the free co- | 
lored persons, was further considered—a motion being 
made by Mr. Boon, to refer it to the 2d of December, 
a debate ensued, but before it had concluded, the house 
proceeded to « consideration of the bill to give effect 
to the commercial regulations between the United 
States and the republic of Colombia, which, after debate, 
passed by a large majority. 

The rest ot the day was occupied in the consideration 
of a bill to pay for David Darden’s horse. 

The house adjourned. 

Monday, Jan. 30. Mr. Johnston, of Ky. reported a 
bill to redluce the postage ou periodicals and pamphlets, 
aud for other purposes, Several other bills were also 
reported, 

Among the numerous memorials presented yesterday, 
Was One by the speaker trom the free trade convention, 

















recently assembled in Philadelphia, on the subject of 
the tariff, It was laid on the table, and 5,000 copies, in 
addition to the usual number, directed to be printed, 

Mr. “. Condict woved the consideration of a memo- 
rial presented by him yesterday, praying an appropria- 
tion tor the removal of free persons of color. lis read 
ing being objected to, the yeas and nays were ordered 
on the question of reading and determined in the affirms 
ative, by a vote of, yeas 100, nays 80. 

Several motions were made with regard to its refer- 
ence, the memorial was, however, after deba'e, referred 
to a select committee of seven. 

Mr. Jenifer presented the resolutions of the general 
assembly of Maryland, in favor of the renewal of the 
charter of the United States bank. 

The house then took up the consideration of the ap- 
portionment bill, ‘The question being on the motion of 
Mr. Wickliffe to refer the bill to a committee of 24, 
consisting of one member from each state. 

A debate ensued thereon, when the motion was nega 
tived by a vote of yeas 76, nays L116, 

Alter some conversation between Mr. /iudSbard and 
Mr. Wickliffe, the latter moved to strike out the words 
“forty eight” wherever they occur in the bi'l, Betore 
any action being had thereon, the house, on metion of 
Mr. Burges, adjourned, 

Tuesday, Jan. 31. After various reports on the claims 
of individuals had been made, and disposed of, 

The resolution of Mr. Jenifer, on the subject of the 
removal of free persons of color, &c. was taken up, 
and afier debate referred, at the instance of Mr. Jenifer, 
tu the select committee raised on the memorial trom 
New Jersey, upon the Same subject. 

The speaker laid be‘ore the house sundry reports 
from the several departments, made in obedience to 
previous calls. 

By consent of the house Mr. Archer subm.tted the 
following, which was read, aud also referred to the 
committee on the memorial of the Rahway colon za- 
lion socicty, Viz: 

Resolved, Vhat a select committee be instructed to inquire into 
the expediency of recommending tor adoption an amendment of 
the cunstitution of the United States, by which congress shall 
have power to appropriate the revenue accruing or derivable 
trom the proceeds of the sal's of the public lands, in aid of the 
construction of such works of internal improvements as may be 
authorised, commenced, or patronis:d by the states, respectively, 
within which the same are to be executed; and shallin like man- 
ner have power to appropriate the same fuid cf revenue in aid 
of the removal of such portions of the colored population of the 
states as they may respectively ask aid in removing, on such con- 
dition and to such place as may be mutually agreed on; fer which 
purpose congress shall be authorised to acquire the territory it 
may consider the best adapted to the object, and to govern such 
territory in the Manner in which the territories of the United 
States are now governed, for such time as the ocession for which 
it shall have been obtained may require. after which the said ter- 
ritory shall be established into a state, which shail be declared, or 
into several states, which shall be successively declar: d, indepen- 
dent of the United States, neither of which srates shall, in any 
event, or at any time, be admitted into the union of the United 


States. fe 
‘The house resumed the consideration of the resolu- 


tion submitted by Mr. Edward Everett, on the 25th of 
January, when Mr. Everett modified the said resolu- 
tion to read as follows: 

Resolved, Vhat the president of the United States be requested 
to communicate to this honse’ a copy of the treaty negotiated 
with the Chickasaw tribe of Indians in the year 1830, and of such 
portion of the journal of the commissioners as relates to the subject- 
matter of said article; together with the copy of the jease or deed, 
to which the assent of the commissioners of the U. States was given: 
and, also, of the lease executed under the 4th article of a treaty 
negotiated with the Chickasaws, October 19, 1818. 

Mr. Everett explained and advocaied his resolution, 
at considerable length. Among other facts he> stated 
“that on the very day on which the Chickasaw treaty 
was negotiated, in 1818, a lease of a reservation of a 
tract of land containing four miles square, which had 
been by the treaty reserved for the poor and warriors 
of the sai nation, was leased by the Indian chiefs, 
Colbert and Brown, in whose names the grant was 
made for the benefit of those just enumerated, to the 
present second auditor of the treasury, who attended 
asa coulidential agent to the negotiation, and a8 a wite 
ness of the treaty. ‘his lease was for a term of 199 
years, and on a rent of 750 bushels of sult annually, pro- 
vided salt water should be found upon the reservation, 
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That in the summer of 1830, a negotiation was enter- 
ed into by Jobn H. Eaton and John Coffee, with the 
Chickasaw tribe of Lndians, for the cession of their lands 
in Mississippi and Alabama; lands be it observed far 
distant and totally disconnected with the reservation in 
West Tennessee, The treaty is negotiated in the usu- 
al manner, and a conditional cession obtained, The fol- 
Jowing day certain supplementary articles were nego- 
tiated in addition to the main treaty and at the beel ot 
all of them, an article agreed upon of a most extraor- 
dinary character; by which substantially the reservation 
of which Lhave been speaking, was sold for $2U00, to 
the second auditor and a person associated with him. 
I say, sir, in sulsstance, this reservation was sold to these 
gentlemen for $2000; alihough the form given to the 
transaction is that of a change of the lease. The change 
consists in reducing the rent from 75U bushels of salt to 
4 bushels, or the vaiue thereof, and a payment of $2,000 
down.” 

Mr. Wickliffe, and Mr. Mitchell, of S. C. fllowed 
with some remarks, the latter gentleman in decided op- 
posiiion to the resolution—when the debate was arrest- 
ed by a successtul motion made by Mr. Polk tor the 
order of the day, 

The apportionment bill next came up for considera- 
tion, and the question being on the motion of Mr. 
Wickiiffe to amend the bill by striking out the words 
“forty eight”—and after debate, the question was taken 
on striking out, and determined in the negative—Ayes 
94, noes 99. 

Mr. Hubbard then moved to strike out “lorty-eight” 
with a view of inserting ‘‘forty-four,” but before the 
question was taken, the house adjourned. 


Wednesday, Feb. 1. Mr. Drayton, from the com- 
mittee On military affairs, reported a bill authorising 
the secretary of war to compromise and secure to the 
govirnment the title of an island in the state of Dela- 
ware, upon which fort Delaware is situated. The re- 
solution, herctofore proposed by Mr. £. Everett, calling 
on the president fora copy of a part of a treaty with 
the Chickasaw tribe of Indisns, was turther debated by 
Messrs. Huntingdon and Polk. The debste was ar- 
rested by a call tov the orders of the day. The appor- 
tionment bill was again taken up. and discussed at great 
Jength. ‘The motion of Mr. J/ubdard, to strike out 
48,000 and insert 44,000, as the ratio, was finally agrecd 
to—yeas 98, nays 956. The house then adjourned. 

Thu sday, Feb. 2. The reseolition of Mr. £. Everett 
culimg tor «a copy of an article of the treaty of 1830 
with the Chickasaw Indians again coming up for con- 
sideration, 

Mr. Clay, of Alabama, addressed the house in oppo- 
sition to the call, considering it as a violution of the 
constitutional powers of the house and an insult on the 
executive. He arzued to fix inconsistency on the mover 
and supporter of the resolution, and warmly vindicated 
the character of general Coffee, one of the commission- 
ers who had negotiated the treaty, and whose integrity 
he consider: d to have been assailed. 

Mr. Clay had just closed, when, 

The house then proceeded to the consideration of the 
coment bill. 

The house reconsidered the vate by which it yester- 
duy agreed to strike out 48,000 and insert 44,000, as the 
ratio of representat on—an‘l before the blank in the bill 
was filled up, the house adjourned. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE SENATE, 
ON FHE NOMINATION OF MARTIN VAN BUREN. 
December 7, 1831. A message was received from the 
egg of the United States, nominating Martin 
yan Bunen, of New York, to be envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States at the 


= of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
and, 


The message wus read. 
Tues ‘ay Dec, 27. Ordered, That the nomination of 


Martin Van Buren be reterred to the committee on fo- 
reign relations, 


Tuesdey, January 10, 1832. Mr. Tazewell, from the 
¢pmmittee On forcvign relations, to whom was referred 
the nomination of Martin Van Buren, reported, 








Tuesday, Jan, 17. The following motion, submitted 
by Mr. Hulmes, was taken up for consideration; 

Resolv: d. ‘Vhat the nommation of Martin Van Buren 
be recommitted to the committee on toreign relations; 
and that saw! committee be instructed to investigate the 
causes which produced the removal of the late seereta- 
ries of the treasury and the navy departments, and of 
the attorney general of the United States, and also the 
resignations of the secretaries of the state and war de- 
partments; and report to the senate whether the only 
causes of that novel and important political movement 
are given in the letters of the president of the United 
States, addressed on that occasion to the several officers 
above enumerated; and, if not, what were the causes to 
which these removals and resignations ought to be as- 
eribed. And also, whether the said Martin Van Buren, 
then seeretany of state, participated in any practices dis- 
reputable to the national character, which were design. 
ed to operate on the mind of the president of the U, 
States, and calculated to smooth the way to his appoint- 
ment to the high office to which he has been nominated, 

Resolved, ‘Vhat for the purpose of carrying into effet 
the objects of the preceding resolution, the said com- 
mittee be further authorised to send for persons and pa- 
pers, and to compel the attendance before them of such 
witness or witnesses as they may desire to examine on 
oath, touching the matter submitted to their investiga. 
tion; and to report the same to the senate, with their 
opinion thereon, together with the nomination aforesaid, 


A debate ensued; and, on motion by Mr. Holmes, 

Ordered, ‘Virat it lie on the table. 

The senate then proceeded to consider the nomination 
of Martin Van Buren. 

On motion that it lie on the table, 

I' was determined in the affirmative yeas 21, nays 21, 
as foliows: 

Yeas—Messrs. B: 1), Bibb, Chambers, Clay, Fwing, 
Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hoyne, Holmes, Johnston, Kuight, 
Miller, Moore, Naudsin, Prentiss, Robbins, Ruggles, 
Seymour, S:ishee, Tomlinson, Tyler. 

Nays—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Buckner, Dallas, 
Dickinson, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hendricks, Hdl, 
Kane, King, Mangum, Marcy, Robinson, Smith, Tazes 
well, Tipton, Troup, White, Wilkins. 

The senate being equally divided, the vice president 
determined the question in the affirmative, 

Tuesday, Jan. 24. Qu motion by Mr. Marcy, 

The senate resumed the consideration of the noaminas 
tion of Martin Van Buren; and after debate, 

The senate adjourned, 


Wednesday, Jun. 25. The senate resumed the con- 
sideration ot the nomination of Martin Van Buren, and 
after debate, 

The question was taken—will the senate advise and 
consent to the appointment of Martin Van Buren?—and 
sn determined in the negative, yeas 23, nays 23, as fol- 

OWS; 

Yeis—Messrs. Benton, Brown, Buckner, Dallas, 
Dickerson, Dudley, Ellis, Forsyth, Grundy, Hendricks, 
Hlili, Kane, King, Mangum, Marey, Kobmson, Smith, 
Tazewell, Tipton, Troup, Tyler, White, Wilkins. 

Nays—Messrs. Bell, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Ewe 
ing, Foot, Frelinghuysen, Hayne, Holmes, Johnson, 
Kuight, Mijler, Moore, Naudain, Poindexter, Robbins, 
Ruggles, Seymour, Silsbee, Sprague, ‘omlinsan, Wag- 
gaman, Webster. 

The senate being equally divided, the vice president 
determined the question in the negative. So it was 

Resolved, That the senate do not advise and consent 
to the appointment of Martin Vaa Buren. 


DEBATE 1N THE SENATE 
On Martin Van Buren’s nomination, 
Remarks of Mr. Chambers. 

Mr. Chambers said there were few occasions which 
could occasion with him a more painful struggle between 
personal inclination and official obligations, than the one 
on which he was now called toact. With the nominee 
sail Mr, C, I have for years enjoyed personal and socia 
relations that have lett impressions which it would gratify 
me toindulge by an expression of their kindest recollece 














tion, and this consideration, with the fact of his frequent 
elevation to offices of high honor and dignity, and his 
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distinguished position in relation to the political parties 
jn the country, will connect with the subject an interest 
parely oceasioned by the nomination ot an individual to 
ofice. he office iiselfto which he is nominated is one 
s0 intimstely affecting the peculiar duties and responsi- 
bil.ties of the executive magistrate by whom we are in- 
yited to confirm the appointment, as to require on the 
part of the senate a peculiar degree of indulgence. Re- 

rding a diplomatic tunctionary as the confidential organ 
of the president, as selected with a previous knowledge 


ofa party amongst us, and has disclosed a total ignorance 
of the proper principles and feelings which should adorn 
the diplomatist. For proof of these assertions | mean 
to rely exclusively on his own words, deliberately em- 
bodied in a state paper, and on those to which he has 
himself alluded, and found amongst the archives of the 
department of which he was then the head. 

In directing the attention of the senate to a particulare 
part of the letter of instructions trom Mr. Van Buren 
to the American minister then at the British court, lI 


of the particular du‘ies to be performed by him, and | disclaim the inference, that the residue of that letter, or 


with reference to his especixl fiiness for those duties, it) 
js undoubtedly proper that the executive will, in regard | 
to the agent, should not be controlled but from the most 
uny iclding Obstacles: to oppose it for hight causes would | 
Jessen the weight of his responsibility and greatly in- 

To reject the nomination of a minister | 





that other letters of instruction contain no exeeptiona- 
ble matter. ‘There are many positions which, on anoe 


ther occasion, it would be proper to dispute, and the 


whole temper and tone of the despatches breathe an air 
of humility and coneession, and conviction of error, and 
a suppliant entreaty of favor and notice, which no Ame- 


at home or abroad, ean, in my view, be detensible only | ricanci izen, who thinks sand feels as i think an Ameri- 
upon the strong grounds of principle, having direct and can treeman should do, can regard as the appropriate 
immediate reference to considerations of a public nature. | language of his government, pledged as it is **to ask no- 


In the deliberate counsel and advice which the con- | thing but what is right, and to submitto nothing that is 
stitution requires to give to the president, there is no) wrong.” 
proper place for the exercise of personal favor or ill will, | 


“sociated with the reasons which influence it. 


= Mr. Van Buren’s appointment exclusively on the ground 


for party prejudice or partiality. Sir, as one of the hume- | 
b'est members of this body, 1 can tearlessly appeal to my 
course here onall tormer oceasions, and to the course of | 
tose with whom I usua!ly act, with the most entire con- | 
fidence that it will evince a liberal charity toward the | 
officers nominated, and a magnanimous surrender of per- 
sonal and political prejudices on the altar of the public 
goo, and a just regard to the prerogatives of the presi- 
dent. 

With these opinions, Mr. President, it is scarcely ne- | 
eessary to affirm, thatin the vote whch l shall give on | 
this cecasion, IL have obeyed no other impulse than that) 
of my judgment; but it will be permitted me to assert, | 
avidy with the most unaffected sincerity, that my per- | 
sonal inclinations have reluctantly witnessed, and would | 
gladly reverse the sentence which a high sense of official | 
duty wil compel me to record, with a deep and abiding | 
conviction of ts justness. Lam altogether aware of the 
danger to which my vote may expose me from the ma- | 
lignant virulence of those who, themselves insensible to | 
the honest and honorab'e feeling which subdues the petty 
psssions of a contracted and factious partisan, are on all 
oceas.ous inclined to attribute the conduct of others to 
tie narrow minded poley which governs themselves. 
Sir, I should be an unfai bf.) servant of my state, treach- 
erous tothe high trust which Ll am charged to execute, | 
und destitute of the courage necessary to protect the in- 
ter_sts confided to my guard anship, if apprehensions 
like these could for a moment divert me trom the path | 
lo whehduty points. It would have afforded me great | 
gratification to have listened to some more able advueate 
of the nation’s honor, and to have been able to repose my 
vote on the causes more salisfactori'y assigned by another, 
But the question is about to be taken, and 1 will not 
consenttv allow an oceasion to pass, without raising my 
feeble voice to redeem the tarnished reputation ot my 
coun'ry. lf other senstors accord with my opinion, it is 
essential, sir, that the vote of rejection shall gotorth, as- 





' 
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Yes, sir, 
the honor and the dignity of this nation has—(and 1 
think it demonstrable )—the heretofore unsullied diplo- 
matic character of the American republic bas been stain- 
ed, its lofty pride has been humiliated—unnece ssarily, 
wantonly humbled—by the man who is proposed as its 
guardian, and protector, and advocate; and asan Ame- 
rican senator, | am not content barely to put upon him 
tie seal of reprobation in a secret session of this body. 
No, sir, let the American government—let the Ameri- 
can people, proud of their national honor, know that po 
rathless hand shall desecrate it with impunity; and let 
foreign nations, and all the world know, that even an 

merican secretary of state dare not pollute its ermine. 

Mr. President, 1 mean t» resist the confirmation of 


that in his instructions to Mr. McLane, on the subject 
of the colonial trade, he has violated the honor of the 
nation, has wounded its high and elevated character, has 
evinced a disregard to the interests of the American 
people-—nay, has insulted that people in the person of 








their government, has aitempted to promote the objects 


The portion of Mr. Van Buren’s work, however, to 
which ] will more particularly allude, is a part of his 
letter of instruction to Mr. McLane, dated 2Uth July, 
1829. He uses this language: 

‘The opportunities which you have derived froma 
participation m our public councils, as well as other 
sources of information, will enable you to speak with 
confidence (as far as you may deem it proper and useful 
so to do) of the respective parts taken by those to whom 
the administration of this government is now commit- 
ted, in relation to the course heretofore pursued upon 
the subject of the colonial trade. Their views upon 
that pomt have been submitted to the people of the 
United States; and the counsels by which your conduct 
is now directed are the result of the judgment express- 
ed by the only earthly tribunal to which the late admin- 
istration was amenable for its acts. It should be suffi- 
cient that the claims set up by them, and which caused 
the interruption of the trade in question, have been ex- 
plicitly abandoned by those who first asserted them, and 
are not revived by their successors. If Great Britain 
deems it adverse to her interests to allow us to partici- 
pate in the trade with her colonies, and finds nothing in 
the extension of it to others to induce her to apply the 
same rule to us, she will, we hope, be sensible of the 
propriety of placing her refusal on those grounds, To 
set up the acts of the late administration as the cause of 
forfeiture of privileges which would otherwise be ex- 
tended to the people of the United States, would, under 
existing circumstances, be unjust in itself, and could not 
fail to excite their deepest sensibility. The tone of feel- 
ing which a course so unwise and untensble is calculated 


| to produce, would doubtless be greatly aggravated by 


the consciousness, that Great Britain has, by order in 
council, opened her colonial ports to Russia and France, 
notwithstanding a similar omission on their part to ac- 
ccpt the terms offered by the act of July, 1825. 

**You cannot press this view of the subject too ear 
nestly upon the consideration of the British ministry. It 


| has bearings and relations that reach beyond the imme- 


diate question under discussion.” 


Now, sir, when stripped of its verbiage and reduced 
to its plain import, what does the secretary of state here 
press 80 earnestly? Vhat Mr. McLane, the minister, 
who had been a member of the political party of which 
the then president was the nominal head (and the secre- 
tary of state a most conspicuous supporter, with im- 
puted anxiety to claim a reversionary interest in the 
chieftainship), that the minister, who had been a mem- 
ber of this senate, and in that character informed of the 
conflict ng views of the different political branches or 
subdivisions into which the great American family had 
been arranged, should stoop to avail himself of this per- 
sonal intimacy with our family dissensions, to press ears 
nestly upon a foreign government the misconduct of one 
part of this family in the relations of our government 
with that foreign power, and the moré amiable and kind 
feelings of another division of it. But is this all? No, 
sir; itis earnestly pressed that the American govern- 
ment—the concentrated will of the whole American fa- 
mily,the only legitimate source of access to foreigners; 
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the only authorised organ of communion with other na- 
tions—that this government, in the person of its © late ad- 
ministration,” should be bowed down in dishonor and 
in degradation at the feet of lord Aberdeen, the dele 
gated but humble personation of the British monareh. 
Yes, sir, the unheard of, unparalleled, and most revolt- 
ing experiment was to be made, (other suppleations 
having tailed to move the royal sympathy). how far an 
unsparing condemnation of ourselves would disarm a 
British: throne of us haughty, supercilious- disdain of a 
just and an horest demand. I say, sir, it was novel and 
uuheard of. Lrepeat it. Let the past history ot this 
proud republic be minutely interrogated—Ay, in the 
many political changes of its agents, which by the terms 
of its Organization, it must witness, let tt be sought; let 
the days of Adams, of Jc Merson, of Madison, Monroe, 
and the last Adams, be dil gently inquired of. Sir, no 
voice responds to countenance this degrading, this dis- 
graceful operation by which the goverument is humbled 
into # penitential confession of its transgressions to ap- 
pease a foreign king or to moderate the wrath or concili- 
ate the favor of a foreign power. 

Not only, Mr. President, do the fair and unadulter- 
ated pages of American diplomacy refuse countenance 
to such miserable selt-abasement, but, sir, the history 
of all the civilized nations of the earth stamp upon it the 
indelible character of gratuitous prostitution, unaided 
by precedent, unwarranted by any parallel. Sir, it adds 
to the deep condemnation which belongs to this subject, 
that it was as useless and unproductive of gain as it was'| 
disgraceful in itself. Can the imagination conceive how | 
benefit could possibly arise, or be supposed to arise, from | 
un abject contession of “wrong,” by repudiating the 
claims of the government as ‘‘American pretensions” 
**explicitly abandoned by those who first asserted them” 
**not revived by their successors,” who are directed by | 
counsels that ‘are the result of the judgment express: d! 
by the only earthly tribunal to which the late adminis- 
tration was amenable for its acis?”? what possible advan- 
tage, | ask, could be anticipated by the position of a) 
prostrate suppliant, who, from the depths of degradation 
and abasement, should thus beseech « foreign diploma- 
tist, that would not be accorded to a civil aud high mind- 
ed application, based upon the suggestion, that howe- 
ver the American government was convinced of its! 
claims to higher and other terms, it was yet willing, in! 
a spirit of frankness, and in an anxious desire to termi- 
nate old and «gitated questions of disagreement, lo waive 
the further prosecution of those claims, and thereby to 
evince the sincerity of its desire for an amicable adjust- 
ment? But, sir, | come vow to that consideration which 
stamps upon this subject its peculiar character, which 
sets it off in colors of a still darker shade, and whieh 
must leave us to infer, hat no mere want of manly, stern 
republican feeling of sell-respect, not the unobserved | 
prostration or careless disregard of national dignity and | 
character, not alone a cold and callous insensibility to 
those feelings of cherished pride, of nice and delicate 
honor which kindles into active resistance at even the 
appearance of rebuke, but that some more latent mo- 
tive of proposed effect, las caused this decep-dyed stain 
upon the nation’s history and its fame. Sur, as if it 
were not enough to bow down the kuee and supplicate 
forgiveness in terms of doleful regrets tor wrongs, and 
anxious sOlicitude to repair them, as if it were not 
enough to open to a foreign power the history of our in- 
ternal disputes and political divisions, and to ask therm 
to consider one party here as more kind in their teel- 
ings, more reasouabie in thew demands, more conciliat- | 
ing in their tone, and, therelore, more entitled to hope 
for the favorable notice of England,—as if the messure 
of our degradation was not to be accomplished by a gra- 
tuitous concession of acknowledged injustice of **Ame- 
rican pretensions” “abandoned,” the seeretary has re- 
sorted, in the absence of other provocations, to mis- 
statements of fact to create a condition of things, tor 
the purpose of giving color to the fierceness and unco- 
vert wrath which he aims at his political adversaries. 

Sir, L say, and the diplomatic history of the nation 
will prove, that the statement made in this particular 
charge of the secretary ts false in tact,—yes, sir, doubly 
false. Whatis it? “The claims set up by them, and 
which caused the imterruption of the trade in question, 




















have been explicitly abandoned by those who first qa. 
seried them.”? Now, the first branch of the position js 
utterly without foundation we all know. The last ad. 
ministration expliculy abandoned vo claims which it set 
up, nor did any claims set up by it cause the interrup. 
tion of the trade. The last administration was willing 
to negotiate on the subject of the trade, but the British 
government relused to meet their proposal, although 
made in the most extended and liberal feeling of com. 
promise. Let the correspondence of our secretary of 
state, und the message of the president prove this, 
But untounded as is that branch of the assertion, how 
manilestly and obviously more so, how profoundly aes. 
litute of even the shadow of correctness is the other, 
which deelares that the misealled “American preten. 
sions’? were first asserted by the last administration, 
Why, sir, does not every one Know that in this respect 
the Jast administration did but pursue the settled and 
fixed purpose of the administration that preceded it, and 
that these ‘*pretensions”’ did not even commence then? 
sir, all administrations had indulged these pretensions, 
The last sdministration, the first to assertthem! Truly, 
this must have amused the intelligent diplomatist to 
whom the envoy was directed to make the communica. 
tion. 

No, I am wrong in this conjecture, for I believe from 
my reading of Mr. MeLane’s letters to his lordship, 
that the experiment was not made upon his ignorance ot 
what every page in the diplomacy of his own country 
would have taught him. No, sir, this notion of ther 
being first asserted by the late administration did not, I 
believe, find piace in those letters, What ‘*bearings 
and relations that reach beyond the immediate question” 
were in the view of the secretary, it is not for me to di- 
vine. He speaks in snothee part of these insiructions 
of “the impropriety of suffering any feelings that find 
their origin in the past pretensions of this government, 
to have an adverse influence upon the present conduct 
of Great Britain.”? Sir, ldo not mean to follow the se- 
eretary in his dark and mysterious janguage. ‘The 
plain and undoubted import of that which uofortunately 
for the nation’s character, can admit of but one reading, 
isenough for me. No man in my poor judgment cau 
ask us tu confide to Azs care the dignity of the nation 
and its honor, who has arrayed one political division of 
our people against the government, Sir, what is to be 
the result?) How may this very doctrine recoil on him- 
self? In the same terms may a British secretary tor 
foreign affairs now say to him, *I donot respect your 
opinions as those of the American people; your presi- 
dent is about to witness the termination of his period of 
office; anew election isto be made; the people, the pro- 
per tribunal to pass upon his measures, may not sustain 
him. IL appeal from your judgment, and submit the 
matter to their’s, and until their sentence is recorded, 
Lean only regard your administration as you have re- 
garded the late administration.” Yes, sir, these are 
legitimate consequences of such doctrine, invoiving & 
pertect and entire surrender of oli consideration abroad, 
and all national pride at home. To an individual who 
has thus outraged the character properly belonging to # 


great and high-minded nation of ireemen, who has pros-’ 


trated its dignity, and brought disgrace and dishonor 
upon its diplomatic reputation, | never can advise the 
president tu confide the preservation of its respect 
abroad: and this first assertion of a course pregnant with 
every thing that threatens the pride, and dignity, and 
honor of the Awerican republic, will, } trust, be mark- 
ed by the most decisive reprobation of an American 
sehale, 
Remarks of Mr. Clayton. 

Mr. Clayton, of Delaware, rose to reply to some re- 
marks of Mr. Smith. He said he rose under a deep 
sense of the responsibility which he owed to the senate 
and to the country on this question. He owed it to hiun- 
sell, tothe people whose representative he was, and to 


the body of which he was a member, to state briefly the” 


grounds upon which he should render a vote, withhold- 
ing his advice to the president to make this appoint- 
ment. 

1 agree, said Mr. C. with my friend from Maryland. 
(Mr. Chambers), in the view which he has taken ol the 
mstructions given by the late secretary of state to our 
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minister at the court of St. James, I consider the late | 
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ration ot the first four years of his term of service;’’ 


ation respecting the West India trade with the) thus in effect charging a conspiracy between these gene 


English nation, 48 the most humiliating to our national themen to traduce the character of a chaste and virtuous 
’ 


wide, that has occurred in the annals of our diplomacy. 
The minister was sent with instructions to tawn and beg | 
as a boon, at the footstool of a foreign power, what we 
were enutled to as aright, and to abandon and denounce, 
as untenable “pretensions” what had been always be- 
fore insisted upon as a matter of justice to our country, 
He was positively directed to consider his own govern- 
rocnt as justly assazludble for ‘too long and too tena- 
ciously resisting the mghts of Great Britain,” and par- 
ticularly for omitting to accept the terms offered by 
the act of parliament of July, 1825. He was directed 
to speak with confidence ‘‘ot the respective paris taken 
by those to whom the administration of this government 
is now committed,” to lay before Europe the state of 
parties in this country, and to degrade and disgrace all 
the former administrations of our government, during 
which this right had been insisted upon, by entirely and 
unconditionally withdrawing all our claims for justice on 
that country. He was told, in substance, to press upon 
England the state of our domestic and party differences 
athome, and he was admonished that this subject had 
bearings and relations which reached deyond the imme- 
dute question under discussion. Sir, this minister did 
ashe was ordered to do, He ‘‘entreated,” and ‘tape 
pealed,” and ‘*begged,”? and “prayed,” ‘‘regretted,”’ 
and ‘*solicited,”? and “hoped to be excused,” and con- 
fessed we had been in the wrong, instead of repelling 
‘with dignity the insolence and sarcasm of the British 
ministry, until the contemptible boon was “granted,” 
and the national character effectually degraded. Let 
him take his place in the treasury for this; but let not 
him who gave these instructions, succeed him at the 
court of St. James, again to “tbeg,” and ‘‘solicit,” and 
degrade us in the eyes of Europe, by laying betore the 
world the state of our domestic differences at home. 
Let us say tothe British government this day by our 
vote, that we never consented to the disgrace which has 
befallen us, and that we prefer to recall the minister 
who has dishonored us, to all the pretended benefits of 








this miserable negotiation. On this ground alone I will 
this day condemn this appointment, so far as my vote 
will go to effect it; and in so doing, as an American 
senator | say to England, that we will never consent to 
crouch for favors; and to all our minisiers now and for- 
ever, that we will condemn every aitempt to carry our 
lamily divisions beyond our own household. 

Sir, the gentleman from Maryland, who last addressed 





us,(Mr. Smith), replied to similar objections made by | 


his colleague, that the president was alone responsible 
lor these instructions, and not the secretary whose name 
was signed to them. Such has been the pretence tor 
exonerating from all responsibility other persons charg- 
ed with mal-administration of the government. Enther 
by preventing the disclosure here of impeachable mat- 
ter, or by presenting the president as a shield to the party 
charged with it, the responsibility of every inferior pub- 
lic agent is melted away to nothing. The gentleman, 
without defending the secretary or the minister in this 
hegotiation about the West ludia trade, feels safe it he 
cal Interpose the president as the party chargeable with 
the whole matter. But I will do the president the jus- 
lice to say, that I cannot believe that he had read these 
structions when they were given: and [hold the secre- 
lary answerable to his country for every public act per- 
formed by him while he remained in office. 


here is another topic, closely connected with the ho- | 
hor and interest of this nation, upon which the nominee | 


before us has been strongly charged, and in relation to 
Which | confess the wish that an investigation, instituted 
belore | took my seat this session, bad been prosecuted 
(0 tS termination betore this day. I refer to the causes 
Which produced the disruption of the Jate cabinet. I 
View that event as highly disreputable to our country; 
aud L find that, xceording to the declarations of a gen- 
Ueman who formerly edited a paper in the state of New 

ork, advocating the president’s admimustration, Mr. 
Mer: Buren privately informed han “that it, (the disso- 
y on of the late cabinet), was caused more by the con- 
uct of the vice president and Mr. Ingham, who desired 
retirement of gen. Jackson trom office at the expi- 














woman, in order to produce the destruction of the cabi- 
net; and, (stating), that he Mr. V. B. had thought it 
better to retire iv time, knowing that tf he led the way, 
‘the rest must follow.”? ‘This intormation is, I believe, 
now in the hands of a senator from Mississippi near me, 
(Mr. Poindexter), and it is said that the author of it is 
present in the city, ready to bear testimony to the truth 
ct it. However this may be, I must be permitted to say, 
as one whose course here has been plain—having had 
nothing to do with either of the contending branches 
of the party in power—that I consider such a charge 
against the vice president as unjust, and utterly without 
foundation; while | hold that the declaration containing 
the charge contains also an unequivocal admission as to 
the true agent, and the motive of that agent, in the transe 
action to which [have alluded. But, without reference 
to this, and many other matters which might be fairly 
pressed into this discussion as reasons for the vote which 
lam aboutto render, | content myself by resting that 
vote on the ground of the instructions given by Mr, Van 
Buren to our late minister to England, and the consee 
quent dishonor to our diplomaUc intercourse with that 
country. 

Mr. C. concluded by observing that on sume more 
suitable oceasion he might give his views on the sub- 
ject of that negotiation; but he would prefer doing so in 
the face of the country to a secret discussion in the exe- 
cutive session of the senate. 

Remarks of Mr. Foot. 

Mr. Foot said, since the ayes and noes are ordered, 
and our voles are to be recorded on this question, and 
especially alter the friends of the nominee have opposed 
a resolution of inquiry into the conduct of the late se- 
cretary of stale in the discharge of his official duties, and 
have desired the members to examine for themselves, Ll 
feel ita duty and esteem it a privilege that | may state in 
afew words, and in plain terms, the grounds on which 
my vole will be given against this nomination. 

Sir, the evidence of my own senses, of sight and hear- 
ing, since the commencement of this administration have 
produced a thorough conviction in my mind, that, upon 
the true Jeffersonian principle, viz:—‘*Is he honest? Is 
he capabk? Is he fuithful to the constitution?—-an ime 
perious sense of duty on the question which will be pro- 
posed, viz ‘*Wall the senate advise and consent to the 
nomination??? will compel me to answer in the negative. 

A resolution has been offered, to instruct a standing 
committee of the senate lo inquire into the conduct of the 
numinee in relation to certam very singular and extra- 
ordinary occurrences, ‘This has been opposed by his 
lricnds. It has been stated on this floor, that there are 
papers in possession of senators ready to be presented 
to the senate, or to a committee, sufficient to convince 
any committee or any member of the senate, that the 
nominee has stated to some of his friends and partizans 
certain facts in relation to the causes of the explosion of 
the late cabinet, which, if proved, it is admitted, ought 
to prevent the confirmation of this nonunation. 

The senator trom New York, (Mr. Marcy), states 
that “he does not believe these statements entitled to 
credit; he does not believe that Mr. Van Buren has ever 
made such remarks or admissions to any person.”? The 
senator from Delaware, (Mr. Clayton), proposes to in- 
troduce the witness on this floor it desired, 1 shall not 
look for any admissions or confessions of this nominee 
to his friends or elsewiere which would criminate hime 
self. Sinee all these offers have been rejected, I ask no 
further evidence. In fact, for mysell, no evidence of 
what my duty would require on an occasion like the pre- 
sent has been wanting since the letters of instruction to 
our minister to England were read in this body nearly 
two years since, and which 1 then pronounced disgrace- 
ful to the country. 

‘The senator from Maryland, (Mr. Smith), has said 
‘that for the instructions given by the secretary of state 











to a foreign minister, the secretary is not to be held re- 
sponsible, the president alone is responsible.” Sir, 
whatever may be the views of that senator, it is no rule 
for me. Lholda very different doctrine. In my opi- 





nion, there is nota senator on this floor, or any other 
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eareful observer, who has noticed the proceedings of 
this administration from its commencement, who is not 
fully convinced that there had been ‘ behind the throne a 
power greater than the throne tself,” which has directed 
most of its movements, I will not say there is legal 
evidence sufficient to convict aman before a court of 
justice; but there is enough to produce convi-tion in 
my mind, and I sincerely believe that general Jackson 
came tu this place fully determined to remove no man 
from office, but for good cause of removal. 1am fully 
~ convinced that the whole “system of proscription,” owes 
its existence to Martin Van Buren! That the dissola- 
tion of the cabinet was effected by his management and 
for his benefit! and that the hand of the late secretary of 
state may be traced distinctly in another affiir, which has 
produced an alsenation between the first and second of- 
ficers of the government; and also in relation to the pre- 
sent “improved condition of the public press,” and tor the 
great abuse of the patronage of the government! And, 
sir, L hold him responsible for many acts which 1 can 
never approve. But, sir, this is not the first time that | 
have pronounced the instructions given by the late se- 
cretary of state,to Mr. McLane,then minister to London, 
and the negotiation with the court of Great Brit:in, on the 
subject of the colonial trade, to be degrading and disgrace- 
fulto the nation. Sur,it has ever been our pride and our 
glory, that in all our diplomatic intercourse with foreign 
nations, we have never admitted our country to bein the 
wronz! nor has she ever been proved to be in the wrong, 
before the late humiliating and disgracetul correspon- 
dence with the British government. ‘This is the first time 
in her whole history, in which she has ever begged favors 
of royal bounty. And holding, as 1 do, the author of 
those instructions responsible for this disgrace, I can 
never advise the presidcnt to send the author of such 
instructions, as a minister to represent the interests of 
this nation at the same court where she has been so dis- 
graced—ani 1 must record my vote against the nomina- 
‘don. 
Remarks of Mr. Webster. 

Mr. President: as it is highly probable that our pro- 
ceedings on this nom imation will be published, I deem it 
proper to state shortly the considerations which influ- 
enced my opinion, and will decide my vote. 

1 regard this as a very important and delicate ques- 
tion. It is tall of responsibility; and I feel the whole 
force of all that responsibility, While I have been in 
the senate, | have opposed no nomination of the president 
except for cause; and | have at ali times thought that 
such cause should be plain, and sufficient; that it should 
be real and substantial, not anfounded or fanciful. 

I have never desired, and do not now desire, to en- 
croach, in the slightest degree,on the constitution! 
powers of the chief magistrate of the nation. I have 
heretofore gone tar, very far, in assenting to nominations 
which have been submitted to us. 1 voted for the ap- 
pointment of all the gentlemen who composed the first 
cabinet. 1 have opposed no nomination of a foreign 
minister, and I have not opposed the nominations recent- 
ly before us, tor the re-organization of the administra- 
tion. I have always been especially anxious, that in all 
matters relating to our intercourse with other nations, 
the utmost harmony, the greatest unity of purpose, 
should exist between the president andthe senate. I 
know how much of usefulness such harmony and union 
are calculated to produce. 

lam now fully aware, sir, that it is a serious, a very 
serious matter, to vote against the confirmation of a mi- 
nister to a foreign court, who has already gone abroad, 
and has been received, and aceredited, by the govern- 
ment to which he is sent. Lam aware, that the rejec- 
tion of this nomination, and the necessary recall of the 
minister, will be regarded by foreign states, at the first 
blush, as not in the highest degree favorable to the cha- 
racter of our government. I know, moreover, to what 
injurious reflections one may subject himself, especially 
in times of party excitement, by giving a negative vote, 
on such a nomination. But after all, I am placed here 
to discharge a duty. [am not to go through a formali- 
ty; | am to perform a substantial and responsible duty. 
lam to advise the president in matters of appointment. 
This is my constitutional obligation; and 1 shall perform 





ae 
then, sir, that for one, I do not advise nor consent to thi, 
nomination, I do not think it a fit and proper noming. 
tion; and my reasons are found in the letter ot InStruc. 
tions, written by Mr. Van Buren, on the 20th of July 
1829, to Mr. McLane, then going to the court of Epp, 
land, as American minister, {think those instructig,, 
derogatory, ina high degree, to the character and hono, 
of the country. I think they show a manitest dispos), 
tion, in the writer of them, to establish a distinction ty, 
tween his country and his party; to place that pari 
above the country; to make interest, at a foreign enypr; 
for that party, rather than for the country; to persuade 
the English ministry and the English monarch, that they 
had an interest in maintaining, in the United States, 1), 
ascendancy of the party to which the writer belonged, 
Thinking thus of the purpose and object of these jp. 
structions, | cannot be of opinion thet their author is , 
proper representative of the United States at that cour, 
‘Therefore it is, that l propose to vote against his nom). 
nation. It is the first time, I believe, in modern dip). 
mucy, it is certainly the first time in our history, in whic 
a minister toa foreign court has sought to make fayg 
for one party at home, against another; or has stooped, 
from being the representative of the whole country, \ 
be the representative of a party. And as this is the 
first instance in our history of any such transaction, » 
I intend to do all in my power to make it the last. Foy 
one, I set my mark of disapprobation upon it; I cop 
tribute my voice and my vote, to make it a negative e. 
ample, to be shunned and avoided by all future minix 
ters of the U. States. If, in a deliberate and form 
letter of instructions, admonitions and directions ar 
given to a minister, and repeated, once and again, to un 
these mere party considerations on the foreign govern 
ment, to what extent, is it probable, the writer hime! 
will be disposed to urge them, in his one thousand op 
portunities of inform.] intercourse with the agents ¢ 
that government? 

1 propose, sir, to refer to some particular parts o 
these instructions; but before I do that, allow me \ 
state, very generally, the posture of that subject, 
which those particulars relate. That subject: was the 
state of our trade with the British West India colo 
nies. Ido not deem it necessary now to go minutely 
into all the history of that trade. The occasion doe 
not eall for it. All know, that by the convention 
1815,a reciprocity of intercourse was established betwee 
us and Great Britain. ‘The ships of both countres wer 
sllowed to pass, to and from each other respectivels, 
with the same cargoes, and subject to the same duties 
But this arrangement did not extend to the British Wes 
Indies. There, our intercourse was cut off. Vario 
discriminating and retaliatory acts were passed, by Eng 
land and by the United States. Eventually, in the sum 
mer of 1825, the English parliament passed an act, 0 
fering reciprocity, so fur as the carrying trade: 
concerned, to all nations, who might chuse, within ove 
year, to accept that offer, 

Mr. Adams's adminis‘ration did not accept that offer, 
first, because it was never officially communicated tol 
secondly, because, only a few months before, a negol* 
tion on the very same subject had been suspended, with 
an understanding that it might be resumed; and thirdly, 
because it was very desirable to arrange the whole m4 
ter, if possible, by treaty, in order to secure, it we covll 
the admission of our products into the British islands fr 
consumption, as wellas the admission of our vessels 
This object had been earnestly pursued ever since th 
peace of 1815. It was insisted on, as every body know! 
through the whole of Mr. Monroe’s administration. Ht 
would not treat at all, without treating of this objet! 
He thought the existing state of things better than 4") 
arrangement, which, while it admitted our vessels i 
West India ports, still left our productions subject” 
such duties there, that they could not be carried. 

Now, sir, Mr. Adams’s administration was not the firt 
to take this ground. It only occupied the same posit 
which its predecessor had taken. 1t saw no importa! 
objects to be gained by changing the state of things, ¥™ 
less that change was to admit our products into the Bre 
lish West Indies, directly from our ports, and not but 
dened with excessive duties. The direct trade, by Et 











jt conscientiously and fearlessly. I am bound to say, 








lish enactments and American enactmenta, had becom 
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closed. No British ship came here from the British 
West Indies. No American ship went from us to those 
places. A circuitous trade took place, through the is- 
jands of third powers; and that circuitous trade was, in 
many respects, not disadvantageous to us. 

In this state of things, sir, Mr. McLane was sent to 
England; and he received his instructions from the se- 
cretary of state: In these instructions, and in relation to 
this subject of the colonial trade, are found the senti- 
ments of which Lcomplain. Whatarethey? Lit us ex- 
amine, and see, 

Mr. Van Buren tells Mr. McLane “the opportunities 
which you have derived from a participation in our pub- 


lic councils, as well as other sources of information, will 
enable you to speak with confidence (us far as you may 
deem it proper and useful so to dz), of the respective 
parts taken by those to whom the administration of this 

overnment is mow committed, in relation to the course 
heretofore pursued upon the subject of the colonial trade.” 

Now, this is neither more nor less than saying, “you 
will be able to tell the British minister, whenever you 
think proper, that you, and I, and the leading persons in 
this administration, have opposed the course heretotore 
pursued by the government and the country, on the sub- 
Be sure to let him know, 
that, on that subject, we have held with England, and 
Now I ask you, sir, it 
Is 
it patriotism, or is it mere party? Is it a proof of a high 
regard to the honor and renown of the whole country, 
or is it evidence of a disposition to make a merit of be- 


ject of the colonial trade. 


not with our own gzovernment.” 


this be dignified diplomacy? Is this statesmanship? 


longing to one of its political divisions? 


ning, then, sir, who told us that all our trade with the 
West Indies was a Joon, granted to us by the indulgence 
of England. The British minister calls ita boon, and 
our minister admits it is a privilege, and hopes that his 
royal majesty will be too gracious to decide thet we have 
forfeited this privilege, by our misbehaviour, in the 
choice of our rulers! Sir, for one, 1 reject all idea of 
holding any right of trade, or any other rights, as a pri- 
vilege or a boon, from the British government, or any 
other government. 

At the conclusion of the paragraph, the secretary says, 
‘‘you cannot press this view of the subject too eurnesily 
upon the consideration of the British minist:y. It has 
bearings and relations that reach beyond the uamediate 
question, under discussion.” 

Aud aidverting, again, to the same subject towards the 
close of the despatch, he says, **/ will add nothing as to 
the impropriety of suffering any feelings that find their 
origin in the pust pretensions of this guvernment, to have 
an adverse influence upon the present conduct of Greut 
Britain.” 

I ask again, Mr. President, if this be statesmanship? 
if this be dignity? it this be elevated regard for country ? 
Can any man read this whole despateh, with eandor, and 
not admit, that it is plainly and manifestly the writer’s 
object to gain credit with the Britith ministry for the pre- 
sent administration, at the expense of the past? Cer- 
tainly, this object appears to me as plain and visible as 
the sun at noon. 

Lest | should do the secretary injustice, I will read 
all that I find, in this letter, upon this obnoxious point. 
‘These are the paragraphs: 


oil 


The secretary proceeds: © Iheir views (that is, the 
views of the present administration) upon that point have 
been submitied to the people of the United States; and the 
counsels by which your conduct is now directed, are the 
result of the judgment expressed by the ouly earthly trie 
bunal to which the lute administi ation was amenable for 
iss acts.” 

Now, sir, in the first place, there is very little reason 
to suppose that the frst part of this paragraph is true, in 
point of fact. [ mean that part which intimates that the 
change of administration was brought about by public 
disapprobation of Mr. Adams’s conduct, respecting the 
subject of the colonial trade, Possibly, so much was 
then said, on @ subject which so few understood, some 
degree of impression may have been produced by it. 
But be assured, sir, another cause will be found, by fu- 
ture historians, for this change; and that cause will be 
the popularity of a successtul soldier, united with a feel- 
ing, made to be considerably extensive, that the preter- 
ences of the people in his behalf had not been justly re- 
gerded, on a previous occasion. ‘There is, sir, very lLit- 
tle ground to say that “the only tribunal to which the 
late administration was amenable” has pronounced any 
judgment against it for its conduct on the whole subject 
of the colonial trade. 

But, however this may be, the other assertion in the 
paragraph is manifestly quite wide of the facts. Mr. 
Adams’s administration did not bring forward this claim. 
l have stated, already, that it had been a subject, both of 
negotiation and legislation, through the whole eight years 
of Mr. Monroe’s administration. ‘This the secretary 
knew, or was bound toknow. Why then does he speak 
of it as set up by the late administration, and afterwards 
abandoned by them, and not now revived? 

But the most humiliating part of the whole follows:— 
“To set up the acts of the late administration, as the 
cause of forfeiture of privileges, which would otherwise 
be extended to the people of the United States, would, 
under existing circumstances, be unjust in itself, and 
could not fuil to excite their deepest sensibility.” 

So, then, Mr. President, we are reduced, are we, to 
the poor condition, that we see a minister of this great 
republic instructed to argue, or to intercede, with the 

ritish minister, lest he should find us ¢o have forfeited 
our privileges; und lest these privileges should no longer 
be extended to us! And we have forfeited those piivi- 

Zes, by our misbehaviour, in chusing rulers, who 
thought better of our own cluim, than of the British! 
"hy, sir, this is patiently submitting to the domineer- 
mg tone of the British minister, | believe, Mr. Huskis- 











**Such is the present state of our commercial relations 
with the British colonies; and such the steps by which 
we have arrived at it. In reviewing the events which 
have preceded, and more or less contributed to, a result 
so much to be regretted, there will be found three 
grounds upon which we are most assailab e; Ist, in our too 
long and tvo tenaciously resisting the right of Great 
Britain to impose protecting duties in her colonics;’” 
2nd, Ke, 

‘The opportunities which you have derived from a 
participation in our public councils, as well as other 
sources of information, will enable you to speak with 
confidence, (as far as you may deem it proper and useful 
so to do), of the respective parts taken by those to whom 
the administration of sis government is now committed, 
in relation to the course heretofore pursued upon the 
subject of the colonial trade. Their views upon that 
point have been submitted to the people of the Un.ted 
States; and the counsels by which your conduct is now 
directed are the result of the judgment expressed by the 
only earthly tribunal to which the late administration 
was amenable for its acts. It should be sufficient tha? 
the cl.ims set up by them, and which caused the inter- 
ruption of the trade in question, have been expl.citly 
abandoned by those who first asserted them, aud are 
not revived by their successors. It Great Britain deems 
it adverse to her interests to allow us to participate in 
the trade with her colonies, and finds nothing in the ex- 
tension of it to others to induce ber to apply the same rule 
to us, she will, we hope, be sensible of the propriety 
of placing her refusal on those grounds, To set up the 
acts of the late administration as the cause of forfeiture 
ot privileges which would otherwise be extended to the 
people ot the U. States, would, under existing circum- 
stances, be unjust in itself, and could not fai to excite 
their deepest sensibility, The tone of feeling which a 
course so unwise and untenable is calculated to produce, 
would doubiless be greatly aggravated by the conscious. 
ness that G. Britain has, by order in council, opened her 
colonial ports to Russia and France, notwithstanding a 
similar omission on their part to accept the terms offer- 
ed by the act of July, 1825. You cannot press this view 
ot the subject too earnestly upon the consideration of 
the British ministry. It has bearings and relations that 
reach beyond the immediate question under discussion.” 

**L will add nothing as to the impropriety of suffering 
any feelings that find their origin in the past pretensions 
of this government to have an adverse influence upon the 
present conduct of Great Britain.” 

Sir, L submit to you, and to the candor of «ll just men, 





tou—(Mr. Clay said, ‘‘no, Mr. Canning.’"}—Mr. Can- 


) 

















if I am not right in saying, that the pervading topic, 
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through the whole, is, not American rights, not Ame- 
rican interests, not American defence, but denunciation 
of past pretensions of our own country, reflections on 
the past administration, and exultation, and «a loud claim 
of merit, for the administration now in power, Sir, | 
would forgive mistakes; L would pardon the want of in- 
formation; I would pardon almost any thing, where I 
saw true patriotism and sound American teeling; but | 
cannot forgive the sacrifice of this teeling to mere party. 
1 cannot concur in sending abroad a public agent who 
has not conceptions so large and liberal, as to feel, that 
in the presence of foreign courts, amidst the monarchies 
ot Europe, he is to stand up tor his country, and his 
whole country; that no jot nor tittle of her honor is to 
come to harm in his hands; that he is not to suffer others 
to reproach either his government or his country, and 
far Jess is he himself to reproach either; that he is to 
have no objects in his eye but American objects, and no 
heart in his bosom but an American heart; and thathe is 
to forget self, to forget party, to forget every sinister and 
narrow feeling, in his proud and lofty attachment to the 
republic, whose commission he bears. 


Mr. Presitent, ] have discharged an exceedingly un- 
Nleasant duty, the most unpleasant of my public life. 
ut 1 have looked upon it as a duty, and it was not to 
be shunned. And, sir, however unimportant may be 
the opinion of so humble an individual as myself, 1 now 
only wish that l might be heard by every independent 


freeman in the United States, by the British minister, | 


and the British king, and by every minister and every 


crowned head in Europe, while standing here in iny | 
place, I pronounce my rebuke, as solemnly and as de- | 
cisively as Lean, upon this first instance, in which an 


American minister has been sent abroad, asthe repre- 
sentative of his party, and not as the representative of 
his country. 
Remarks of Mr. Holmes. 
Mr. President: la offering these resolutions, [propos- 
ing an inquiry, Nec.] | am governed by the expectation 


that the inquiry proposed by them will lead to diselo- | 


sures in regard to transactions which are sull involved 
in considerable mystery. Public opinion is not yet set- 
tled down as to the true causes of the late cxplosion in 
the cabinet. ‘hat a cabinet of the president’s own se- 
jection, and whose official duties had, by his own admis. 
sion, been performed to his entire satisfaction, should so 


s0on be dispersed, is an event so extraordinary in the | 


history of this country, that the public, and especially 
the senate, have a right to be informed of the causes 
which led to, or operated in, producing such a strange 
result. ‘he people, whose money has been squander- 
ed to derange, aud re-organize this cabinet, are interest- 
eed in this inquiry. Lt the gentleman whose nomination 
is now the subject of consideration, has in any way con- 


rived or contributed to bring about the eveut, it would | 


go far to disqualify Lim for the office to which he has 
been nominated, and if not, it is due to Atm that the in- 
quiry should be had. Suspicion resis heavy on him, 
and, when thet is the case, it is always good ground tor 
investigation, | did expect that his friends, instead ot 


obj cing, would have consented to, and insisted upon 


the investigation proposed by the resolution. Is it be- 
cause they fear the result? They say not—but the in- 
quiry proposed is not in ferms what it shouki be. I, 
sir, have never insisted that the furm ot the resolution 
should be preserved. 
put them in any shape which may be agreeable to a majo- 
rity of the senate. Piist this must be an ex furte in- 
quiry, and when Mr, Van Buren is absent at such a dis- 
tance that be cannot be informed of the investigations 


which affect his character, Team only say, that if a man | 


will consent to take an appoimtment m the recess, know. 
ing that the senate must pass upon him in his absenee, 
he takes the hazard of an ex parte mvestigation, or is 
willing to trust his case in the care of his trends. Sir, 
if it be otherwise, the senate is entirely precluded 


from any inquiry lato his merits until he chooses to re- 
turn, or the president is pleased to recall him, 

For myselt, sv, 1 am opposed to this pommation on 
other grounds, and | propose this inquiry rather to sa- 
tisly others, although on this point I should prefer to be 
sulisfed. 


1 am against bim, because he has humbled us 





li | can obtain the object, 1 will | 





——<— 
inthe eyes of foreign nations. He has surrendered jh, 
rights of this country to Great Britain to sustain his pur. 
ty. Itisthe first time this country was ever thus djs. 
graced; and I would it ‘should be the last. And, jf} 
had uo other reason, his appointment in the recess, ;, 
fill a vacancy created in the recess, is enough for me.’ I 
have always disapproved sending off a minister jn th, 
recess of the senate, without the most imperative res. 
sons. Itis compelling the senate to approve the yp. 
pointment, or subject us to the loss of the outfit, | 
would at that expense, break up the practice—it woy|y 
be an essential saving. It is, moreover, evading {hy 
constitutional check which the senate were designed |) 
have in the appointment of ambassadors, and in vur {o 
reign negotiations, I would protect the exercise of {)j, 
power by the senate, and never surrender it. 

It is objected to these resolutions that they are ny 
sufficiently specific. Sir, it is not expected that a mo. 
tion for inquiry will be drawn with the same precision 4s 
an indictment. If you can designate the acts precisely, 
there is no necessity for inquiry. It is for want ofa {yj 
knowledge of the particular acts that inquiry has becon, 
necessary. We kuow tull well that the political move. 
ment referred to in the resolution has been differen|y 
explained. Mr. Van Buren himself could. not remaiy 
jwithout a disfranchisement. What particular dislra. 
| chisement that was; the public has not yet learnt. We 
| would like to know what privileges of a free citizen be 





was compelled to surrender, as the price of his office, 
and whether that surrender was any way connected wit 
/the removals and the other resignations. Will any on 
say, or pretend, that a participation in that extraordin. 
ry affair would not affect his qualifications as minister! 
Sir, who ever brought about that explosion, is unfit for 
any Office. The whole nation was convulsed by it, and 
a Slain is cast upon this administration which can neve 
be effaced. The exchange of officers, too, by the late 
minister, and the appointment of Mr. Van Buren w 
| succeed him, and so soon after this explosion, turnisis 
,a sufficient ground of inquiry, The late minister had 
been out but a short time: he had scarcely become a 
) quamted at the court where he was sent. There shoui( 
| be strong reasons lor recalling a minister, and supplying 
ihis place with a new man, and the expense should never 
| 


| be incurred unlessthe public good manilestly demanded 
it. This looks much lke making provision for a man 
who, from mysterious circumstances, had been compel 
led to quit the office which he had held; and I know ww 
| principie in this government, which will justify creating 
| offices or vacancies to provide for favorites, or torewarl 
| a partisan, 
| 


! 


Do the friends of Mr. Van Buren object to the i» 
quiry? They say no; it is the resolutions to which they 
object, And yet theie reasoning goes against any inquiry. 
But it the objection is to the manner or extent ol the 
mquiry, why not propose to amend the resolutions, 0! 
offer one of their own? Indulging in ebjectioas whic 
go to the torm, and which seem to be captious withal, 
indicates strongly a wish to suppress all inquiry. lis 
lobjecied, that the investigation proposed may disclose 
}impeachable matter. This is always the bugbear 
| frighten us away from all imvestigation into the conduc! 
}ot auy man, and to place every officer of your gover: 
| ment beyond the reach of responsibility, ut really 
{ 
| 
} 
! 
| 
' 





seems to me to be exceedingly out of place here. We 
may find matter that would impeach Mr. Van Buren! 
How? In what office would he be inpeashable? Not 4 
seeretary of state, for be is out of that office. Not #§ 
minister to Great Britain, for im that office he, as yeh 
bas done nothing. How, then, I repeat, can we posse 
bly be im any such danger? It does appear to me, thi 
ths isthe weakest of all objections. But one word tur 
| ther, in answer to this hackneyed objection, as to lr 
peachable matter, “The senate have a present executive 
duty to perform: to ascertain whether Mr, Vao Bure? 
isa proper person for minister to Great Britain, in or 
der to determine whether we can give the president out 
alvice und consent to his appointment; and in this ¥€ 
are told that we are restrained (rom inquiry, lest this 
ecutive duty which we are now to pertorm, shall confi! 
with a future judicial duty which we, dy possibility, may 
have to pertorm! Sir, itis enough to state the objectio® 
to show its manifest absurdity. Aud where does thi 
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argument of the gentleman lead us? It shuts the door 
of inquiry forever, and every man, now in office, nomi- 
nated for another, must be ‘taken and deemed” worthy, 
jest the senate should stumble upon impeachable mat- 
ter! 
1 find, therefore, that senators who profess to court 
inquiry, urge objections, which would defeat all investi- 
aulon. It must be impossible, then, to frame any reso- 
lutions, which would meet their views; and why should 
1 further modify these to please them, when they are de- 
termined to be satisfied with nothing? 

Sir, as to the disgrace attached to these resolutions, I 
allow no manto judge tcr me, what is honorable or dis- 
grscelul. That they refer toa disgraceful transaction, I 
readily admit. But I have yet to learn, that, if the ad- 
ministration descend to scandalous transactions, that it 
is beneath the dignity of this senate to call them to ac- 
count. 
cnmtnsiaa 

Note.—It is, perhaps, due to the public, that I should, 
to prevent false impressions, explain the reasons why 
the resolutions which I offered, were laid on the table, 
and not afterwards taken up and acted on, The reso- 
lutions were objected to by some of Mr. Van Buren’s 
friends, and the form of them by some of those who 
eventually voted against him. But several of his friends 
had in debate urged arguments which would go greatly 
against any resolutions of inquiry upon this nomination. 
Such as the absence of the person nominated, and the | 
danger of finding impeachable matter, &ce. Vo these | 
senators I readily perceived that no inquiry would be | 
acceptable. Of those who finally voted against the | 
nomination, some wished the resolutions modified. To | 
give time to frame them so as to suit all who wished | 
inquiry, I moved to lay the resolutions on the table.— | 
Whether sny resolutions of inquiry could have been | 
framed that would have met the approbation of the | 
friends of Mr. Van Buren, is not for metosay. After | 
this, l was asked by a member, if Lintended to eall up | 
the resolutions, or ‘‘bill of indictment,” and it I did, | 
when? My answer was—‘‘Not till the grand jury is 
full, if at all.” Then, turning to a senator from New 
York, | informed him distinctly that I would let him 
kuow to-morrow whether I should call up the resolu- 
tions or not; and, if it should be my determination to 
call them up, he was to move to go into exveutive busi- 
ness, for the purpose of discussing and deciding them. 

The next morning | drew a substitute for the first re- 

solution, us follows: 
_ © Phat the nomination of Martin Van Buren, as min- 
ister t: Great Britain, be referred toa sel. et commi tee; 
and that the committee be instructed to inquire what 
were the causes of the removal from office of the late 
secretaries of the treasury and navy, and the attorney 
general, and of the resignations of the late secretarics 
of state and war; snd whether Mr. Van Buren had 
any, and, if any, what agency, in bringing about the 
change of the late cabinet. 

“And, also, to inquire whether Mr. Van Buren did 
resign his office as secretary of state, under a promise, | 
or understanding, that he was to be appointed minister 
to Great Britain; and with a further understanding with | 
the late minister to Great Britain, that he was to be | 
provided with the place which he now enjoys.” 

_T showed this to several of my friends, who were sa- | 
lished with it. But others preferred the original reso- | 
lutions; and, believing no form could be devised by mei 
Which would be acceptable; and that the facts sought to 
be disclosed by them, might be ascertained without the | 

} 














{ 


intervention of a committee, | informed the senstor 
that I should not cail them up, in these words, which 1} 
wrote down at the time: ‘lL am satisfied that the tacts | 
to be inquired into by the resolutions which I offered 


| favorable impression which they have produced.” 





because in all the past strife of party, the relations of ordinary 
civility and courtesy were never interrupted between the gentle- 
man Whose name is before us, and myself. But I regard my obliga: 
tions to the people of the United States, and to the honor and 
character of their government, as paramount to every private cons 
sideration. There was no necessity known to us for the departure 
of this gentleman from the United States, prior to the submission 
of his name to the senate. Great Britain was represented here 
by a diplomatic agent, having no higher rank than that ofa charge 
des affairs. We were represented in England by one of equal 
rank; one who had shed lustre upon his country by his high li- 
terary character; one whom it may be justly said that, in no re- 
spect, was he inferior to the gentleman before us. Although I 
shall not controvert the right of the president, in an extraordinary 
case, to send abroad a public minister, without the advice and con- 
sent of the senate, Ido not admit thatit ever ought to be done with- 
out the existence of some special cause to be communicated to the 
senatee We have received no communication of the existence of 
any such specialcause. This view of the matter might not have 
been sufficient alone to justify a rejection of this nomination; but 
it is sufficient to authorise us to examine the subject with as per- 
fect freedom as we could have done if the minister had remained in 
the United States, and awaited the decision of the senate. I con- 
sider myself, therefore, not committed by the separate and un- 
advised act of the president in despatching Mr. Van Buren, in the 
vacation of the senate, and not a very long time before it was to 
assemble. 

My main objection to the confirmation of his appointment, 
arises out of his instructions to the late minister of the United 
States at the court of Great Britain. The attention of the senate 
has been already called to parts of those instructions; but there 
are other parts of them, in my opinion, highly reprehensible. 
Speaking of the colonial question, he says: ‘*‘In reviewing the 
events which have preceded, and more or Jess contributed toa 
result so much to be regretted, there will be found three grounds 
on which we are most assail/able. First, in our foo long and too 
tenaciously resisting the right of Great Britain to impose protect- 
ing duties in her colonies’ * * * * ® Stand, thirdly, 


| in omitting toaccept the terms offered by the act of parliament 


of July, 1825, after the subject had been brought heforelcongress, 
and deliberately acted upon by our government. * * * You 
will therefore see the propriety of possessing yourself fully of all 
the explanatory and mitigating circumstances connected with them 
that you may be enabled to obviate, as far as practicable, the ua- 
And after re- 
proaching the late administration with setting up cluims for the 


Jirst time, which they explicitly abandoned, he says, in conclusion, 


**T will add nothing as to the impropriety of suffering any feelings 
that find their origin in the past pretexsions of this government to 
have adverse influence upon the present conduct of Great Bri- 
tain.” 


On our side, according to Mr. Van Buren, all was wrong; on 
the British side, all was right. We brought forward nothing but 
claims and pretensions; the British government asserted on the 
other band a clear and incontestible rig/it- We erred in too tena- 


| ciously and too long insisting upon our pretensions and not yielding 


at once tothe foree of their juse demands. And Mr. MeLane was 
commandedto avail himself of all the circumstances in his power 
tu mitigate our offence, and to dissuade the British government 
from allowing their feelings justly incurred by the past conduct of 
the party driven from power, to heve an adverse influence to- 
wards the American party now in power. Sir, was this becoming 
language from one independent nation toanother? Was it proper 
in the mouth of an American minister? Was it in conformity 
with the high, unsullied. and dignified character of our previous 
diplomacy? Was it not, on the contrary, the language of an hum- 
ble vassal to a proud and haughty lord? Was it not prostrating 
and degrading the American eagic before the British lion? 

Lit us examine a littl these pretensions which the Americar 
government so unjustly put forward and so pertinaciously main- 
tained. The Aimcrican government contended that the produce 
of the United States ought to be admitted into the British West 
Indies, on the same terms as similar produce of the British Ame« 
rica continental possessions; that, without this equality, our 
produce could not maintain in the British West Indies a@ fair 
competition with the produce of Canada; and that British pre- 
ference given to the Canadian produce in the West Indies would 
draw from the western part of New York and the northern part 
of Ohio American produce into Canada, aggrandizing Montreal 


and Quebec. and giving employment to British shipping, to the 


prejudice of the canals of New York, the port of New York, 
and American shipping. 

This was the offence of the American government; and we ere 
at this moment realizing the evils which it foresaw. Our produce 
is passing into Canada, enriching ber capitals, and nourishing 
British navigation. Our own wheat is transported from the western 
part of New York into Canada, there manufactured, and thence 
transported in British ships in the form of Canadian flour. We 
are thus deprived of the privilege even of manufacturing our 
own geain. And when the produce of the United States shipped 


on the nomination of Mr. Van Buren, ean be ascertain-| from the Atlantic ports, arrives at the British West Lodies, it is 


ed without a committee; and, therefore, I shall not call 
them up.) Thus leaving the friends of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren to prosecute the inquiry by a committee, or to per- 
wit the facts to be ascertained by each senator for 
himself, J. HOLMES. 


Remarks of Mr. Clay. 
Mr. Clay said, after the most deliberate consideration, I regret 
that 1 fin myself utterly unable to reconcile with the duty I 
ewe to my Country, @ yOte in favoref this nomination. | regret it, 








unable in consequence of the heavy duties with which most of it 
is burthened, to sustain a competition with Sritish or colonial 
produce, freely adinitted, 

The general rule may be admitted that every nation has a right 
to favor itsown productions, by protecting duties or other regu- 
lations; but, like all general rules, it must have its exceptions. 
Aud the relation in whieh Great Britain stands to her continental 
and West India colonies, from which she is separated by a vast 
sea, and the relations in which the United States stand to those 
colunies, some of Which are ju Judteposition with them, constitute 
a fit case for such an exception. 
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It is true that the late administration did authorise Mr. Gal- 
latin to treut with Great Britain upon the basis of the rule which 
has been stated, but it was with the express unde rstandirg that some 
pre ried provision should be made in the treaty to guard against 
the British monopoly of the transportation uf our own produce pass- 
ing through Canada. Mr. Gallatin was informed “that the U: itd 
States consent to waive the demand which they have heretofore 
made of the admission of their productions into British colonies 
ut the same, and no higher rate of duty, as similar productions 
are chargeable with when imported from one into another British 
colony, withthe exception of our produce descending the St. Law- 
rence and the Sorrel.” 

There was no abandonment of our right, no condemnation of the 
previous conduct of our government, no humiliating admission 
that we had put forth, and too tenaciously clung to, unsustainable 

retensions, and that Great Britain had all along been in the right. 

e only forbore, for the present, to assert a right, leaving our- 
selves at liberty, subsequently, to resume it. What Mr. Gallatin 
was authorised tou do was to make a temporary concession, ard it 
was proposed with this preliminary annunciation: **But notwith- 
standing, on a full consideration of the whole subject, the presi- 
dent, anxious to give a strong proof to Great Britain of the desire 
of the government of the United States to arrange this long con- 
tested matter of the colonial intercourse, in a manner mutually sa- 
tislactory, authorises you” &c. And Mr. Gallatin was required 
**to endeavor to make a lively impression on the British govern- 
ment, of the conciliatory spirit of that of the United States, which 
has dictated the present hberal offer, and of their expectation to 
meet, in the progress of your negotiations, with a corresponding 
friendly disposition,” 


Now, sir, keeping sight of the object which the tate secretary of 
state had in view, the opening of the trade with the British colonies, 
which was the best mode to accomplish it? ‘To send our minister, 
to prostrate himself, as a supplicant, before the British throne, 
aud to say to the British king—We have offended your majesty: 
the late American administration brought forward pretensions 
which we cannot sustain, and they too long and too tenaciously 
adhered tothem. Your majesty was always in the right. But 
we hope that your majesty will be graciously pleased to recollect, 
that it Was not we, who are now in possession uf the Amcr.can 
power, but those who have been expeiled from it, that wronged 
your majesty; and that we when out of power, were on the side of 
your majesty. And wedo humbly pray that your majesty, taking 
all mitigating circumstances into consideration, will gracious- 
ly condescend to extend to us the privileges of the British act of 
parliament of 1825, and to grant us the buon of a trade with your 
poe ig West India colonies?——Or, to have presented bimseif 
befure the British monarch in the manly and dignified attitude of 
@ minister of this republic, and, abstaining from all condemnation 
OF abimadversion upon the past conduct of his own government, 


to have placed the withdrawal of our former demand upon the | 


ground of concession, in a spirit of amity and compromise? 

But the late secretary of stute, the appointed organ of the Ame- 
rican people to vindicate their rights with all foreign powers, and 
to expose the injustice of any unfounded demands which they 
might assert, was not content with exerting his ingenuity to put 
his own country in the wrong and the British government in the 
right. Heendeavored to attach to the late administration the dis- 
etedit of bringing forward unfounded pretensions, and, by d:sclaitm- 
ing them, to propitiate the favor of the British king. He says 
thatthe views of the present administration, upon the sulject of 
the colonial trade, “have been submitted to the people of the U. 
States; and the counsels by which your conduct is now directed, 
are the result of the judgment expressed by the only earthly tri- 
bunal to which the late administration was amenable for its acts. 
It should be sufficient that the claims set up by tiem, and what 
eaused the interruption of the trade in question, have been ex- 
plicitly abandoned by those who first asserted them, and are not 
revived by their successors.” The late secretary of state, the gen- 
tleman under consideration, here makes the statement that the 
late administration were the first to set up the claims to which he 
refers. Now, under all the high responsibility which belongs to 
the seat which I occupy, I deliberately pronounce that this state- 
mentis untruc; and that the late secretary either must have known 
it to be untrue, or he was culpably negligent of his duty in not 
ascertaining what bad been done under prior administrations. I 
repeat the charge—the statement must have been known to be 
untrue, or there was culpable negligence. If it were material, I 
believe it could be shown that the claim in question—the right to 
the admission into the British West Indies of the produce of the 
United States upon an equal footing with similar produce of the 
British continental colonies—is coeval with the existence of our 
present constitution; and that whenever the occasion arose for 
asserting the claim, it was asserted. But I shall go no further back 
than to Mr. Madison’s administration. Mr. Monroe, the then se- 
cretary of state, instructed our then minister at London, upon this 
subject; he negotiated with jord Castlereagh in respect to it, and 
this very claim prevented an adjustment, at that ume, of the co- 
Jonial question. It was again brought forward under Mr. Mon- 
roe’s administration, when Mr. Rush was our minister at London. 
He opened a long and protracted negotiation upon this and other 
topics, which was suspended in the summer of 1824, principally 
because the parties could not agree on any satisfactory arrange- 
ment of this very colonial question. 

Thus, at least, two administrations, prior to that of Mr. Adams, 
had brought forward this identical claim or pretension which his 
was the first to assert, according to the late secretary of state. 

The next charge, which the Jate secretary of state, the official 
defender of the rights of the American people, preferred against 
bis own government, was that of “omitting to accept the terms 
offered by the act of parliament of July, 1825, after the subject 
had been brought before congress, and deliberately acted upon by 





lly 


our government.” Never was there a more unfounded charge 
brought forward by any native against his own government; and 
never was there @ more unwarranted apology set up for a foreign 
government; and a plain historical narrative will demonstrate the 
truth of both these propositions. 

It has ben already stated that the nm gotiation of Mr. Rush 
embracing the precise colonial claim under consideration, was sy. 
pended in 1824, with an understanding between the two govern. 
| ments that it was to be resumed on all points at some future con. 
venient period. Early in July, 1825, mither government having 
then proposed a resumption of the m gotiation, the British parlia. 
ment passed an act to regulate the colonial trade with foreign 
powcrs. This act was never. during the late administration, either 
at London or Washington, officially communicated by the British 
tothe American government; and we only obtained it through 
other channels. New, if it had been the purpose of the British 
government, Ly the. passage of that act, to withdraw the colonial 
a from the negotiation, it ought to have communicated 
that purpose to this gcevernment, and, at the same time, the act of 
parliament, as supplanting and substituting the negotiation. But 
it never did communicate such purpose. The act itself did not 
specifically embrace the United States, and offered terms which, 
upon the face of the act, it Was impossible fur the U. States toac- 
cede to. It required, for example, that, to entitle powers, not 
possessing colonies, to the benefit of the act, they must place the 
navigation and commerce of G. Britain upon the footing of the 
most favored nation. To have done this, would have sdmitted 
British shipping to import into the U. Stases, on the same con 
ditions with native shipping, the productions of any quarter of the 
globe, without a reciprocal liberty on the part of the shipping of the U, 
States in British ports. ‘The act itself was dil rently construed in 
different colonial ports of G. Britain; aud an order of the local go- 
vernment of Halifax, closing that port against our vessels trom 
the 5th of January, was subsequently revoked; thereby confirm. 
ing the impression that the act of parliament was not intended 
to dispense with the previcus negotiation. And, to conelude ths 
part of the narrative, as late as the 20th Octuber, 1826, Mr. Vaugh- 
an, the British minister, upon beimg jivterrogated by the then 
secretary of state, was totally uninstructed tu afford any informa: 
tion as to the meaning Or intent of the act of July, 1825. 





Mean time, in March, 1826, more than six wonths after the 
passage of the act of parliament, Mr. Vaughan notified the de 
partment of state, thet be had “received instructions from his ma- 
| jesty’s government to acquaint you thatit is preparing to procecd 
to the important negotia‘rons between that country and the Unit 
ed States now placed in the hands of the American minister in 
London.” * * * * * * ©The m gotiations wil thevefure be torh- 
with resumed.” * * * Here the negotiations were spoken of, 
without exception of the colonial question, the most importantot 
}them, Ifit had been intended to withdraw that, no time could 
have been thore suitable to announce that intention; but ne such 
annunciation was made. Mr. Vaughan was intormned that we 
also would prepare for the negotiation, (including, of course, the 
colonial question), and Mr. Gallatin was accordingly shortly af: 
ter sent out with full powers and instructions annecably to settle 
that question. On his arrival in Engiand, in the summer of 1826, 
he was toid by the British government that they would not nego 
tiate on the colonial question; that they had made op their mod 
from the passage of the act of July, 1325, not to negotiate about 
it; and he was informed by the sarcastic Mr. Canning, that as we 
had failed to accept the BOON, which the British government 
had then offered, we were then too late! 


Such is the stato of the case on which the late secretary of 
state so authoritatively pronounces judgment against his own gv" 
vernment for “ omitting to accept the terms offcred by the act ol 
parliament of July, 1825!” He adds, indeed, “after the sut ject had 
been brought before congress, and deliberately acted upon by our 
own government.” It was brought beiore congress in the sessioi 
of 1825-6, pot at the instance of the Ameriean executive, but upon 
the spontaneous and ili-judged motion of the gentleman from Mr 
ryland,(Mr. Smith), and Mr. Gallatin was informed that if the 
bill proposed by that gentleman had been passed, 4 would bare 
been unsatisfactory to the British government. 


I have another objection to this nomination, I believe, upon 
circumstances which satisfy my mind, that to this gentleman is 
principally to be ascribed the introduction uf the odious system 
of proscription fur the exercise of the elective tranchise, m the 
government of the U. States. I understand that it is the system 
on which the party in his own state, of which he is the reputed 
head, constantly acts. He was among the first of the secretaries 
to apply that system to the dismission of clerks in his depart 
ment, known to me tu be highly meritorious, and among the 
one who is now a representative in the other house. It is ade 
testable system, drawn from the worst periods of the Roman re 
public; and if it were to be perpetuated; if the offices, honors, and 
dignities of the people were to be put up to a scramble, to be de 
cided by the result of every pres.dential election, oar government 
and institutions, becoming iutolerable, would finally end in a der 
potism as inexorable as that sc Constantinople. 

Sir, the necessity under which we are placed is painful. But 
itis no fault of the senate, whose consent and advice are require: 
by the constitution to consummate this appointment, that the 
nister has been sent outof the United States without their cur 
currence. 1 hope that the public will not be prejudiced, by his 
rejr ection, if he should be rejected. And I feel perteetly assured 


that, if the governtnent to which he has been depured shail leat 
that he has been rejected because he has there. by his instreetion® 
to Mr. McLane, stained the character of our country, the moral 
effeet of our decision will greatly outweigh any advantages 0 be 
“ — from Ais negotiations, whatever they may have been wit 

to De. 














